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PRiscellawy. 


ASSOCIATIONS FOR BENEVOLENT PURPOSES. 


Tur present age is distinguished for publick spirit and 
benevolent enterprise, manifested in every possible form. There 
is one way of doing good, in particular, which never before 
was carried to any thing like the same extent—namely, by 
associating for this purpose. We have societies for every thing. 
The consequence is, that scarcely a month passes in which we 
are not called upon to join, or aid, some benevolent association. 
It seems necessary, therefore, if we would act a wise and con- 
sistent part in regard to them, that our minds should be fully 
made up on all the great questions touching this peculiar mode 
of charity. 

What are the arguments in its favour ? 

What are the objections and abuses to which it is liable ? 

What are some of the general rules, by which our conduct 
should be regulated respecting it f 

I. In the first place, we are to consider the arguments in 
favour of this mode of charity. | 

Let us begin, then, by admitting, that when the object is a 
good one, and the plan judicious and practicable, these associa- 
tions accord peculiarly well with the spirit of our religion, and 
seem to be dictated by it. If there is any one thing above all 
others, which distinguishes the gospel, it is the earnest and im- 
passioned manner, in which it pleads the cause of humanity. 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
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my brethren, ye have done it unto me,’ were the words of its 
divine Author. The genius of our religion leads us, also, to 
act together, and make the cause of humanity a common cause. 
One of its principal designs, indeed, appears to have been to 
promote a union and fellowship among good men for good 
purposes ; that their agency might be more effectual by being 
a combined agency. Hence in the churches founded by the 
early christians, it was never forgotten that one office incumbent 
on them, in their collective capacity, was to act as so many 
charitable associations. Each member was required to contri- 
bute, as he was able, to a common fund for charitable uses. 
Nay, so far did they carry this principle in the beginning, that 
they had all things in common; their whole disposable wealth 
being poured into one common treasury, to be expended after- 
wards as the wisdom of the whole body might dictate, or its 
wants require. 

Another consideration in favour of associations for charitable 
and other benevolent purposes, is, that there are obviously many 
important objects, which cannot be accomplished in any other 
way. Individuals may do much, undoubtedly, as individuals ; 
but there are many publick objects and humane undertakings, 
which from their nature or magnitude absolutely require the 
consent and co-operation of numbers. ‘This holds true espe- 
cially in a country and under institutions like ours. Such is the 
distribution of property amongst us, and such the nature of our 
government, that individuals here can never hope to rival the 
splendid acts of princely munificence sometimes recorded of the 
old and immensely rich families of other countries ; neither can 
we expect the same degree of legislative patronage. Much, 
therefore, of good that is effected elsewhere by private munifi- 
cence, or royal and legislative patronage, can be effected here 
only by voluntary associations. It is idle to say of this, that it 
is not our best resource, for we have no other. Besides, it 
often happens that the best undertakings are unpopular in the 
outset; and what can an individual do with publick opinion 
against him ? 

It may be further urged in favour of such associations, that 
in all cases where men combine, and act together, for any 
specifick object, they may be expected to act with more spirit 
and more system, and consequently with more effect. ‘The 
charity of individuals, even where it is sufficiently free and 
abundant, is likely from its very nature to be occasional and 
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regular, and for this cause, if for no other, to do less good. 
We also need, if we would persevere in our benevolent under- 
takings, to be continually excited by one another, to be carried 
along by the power of sympathy; and this can only be, where 
numbers act together. Besides, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that many persons would give more than they now do to objects 
which they approve, if they did but know how to give, and how 
to apportion their gifts. It is well, therefore, that such persons, 
occupied as they are themselves in other ways, should be able 
to find some society, the object of which they approve, and the 
management of which they believe to be judicious, that they 
may make it the almoner of their bounty. 

It should also be mentioned as a circumstance recommending 
associations for benevolent purposes, that their influence on 
those who take part in them, must be favourable to piety and 
virtue.. As men’s characters are known, so their characters are 
in no small degree determined, by the nature of the pursuits in 
which they take a real and active interest. Let them be devot- 
ed, therefore, to what is believed to be a good and a holy cause, 
let them meet often to converse about it and to promote it, let 
them make many willing sacrifices of their time, property and 
personal convenience to such a cause, and it is impossible that 
it should not strengthen and confirm their benevolent feelings, at 
the same time that it exercises them. Men talk about finding 
satisfaction in this pursuit or in that, but the truth is men will find 
satisfaction in whatever interests them. All we have to do, 
therefore, is to cultivate an interest in the benevolent undertak- 
ings of the day, and we shall derive a proportional satisfaction 
from contributing to their success. And, though I am far from 
believing all these undertakings either necessary or judicious, I 
still cannot but think, that the satisfaction found in aiding the 
wildest and most visionary of them, must be far more rational 
and dignified, than that sought in many fashionable dissipations. 

Perhaps it will be said that these associations sometimes lead 
men to be more liberal, than, from their circumstances, they can 
well afford ; but I do not think there is much weight in this ob- 
jection. Persons who have a disposition to expense, if they 
were not expensive in their charities, would probably be so in 
something else, which might lead them into still greater extrav- 
agances. Besides, it should also be considered, that in the same 
proportion as men become really interested in benevolent under- 
takings, their desire for many other expensive gratifications must 
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decline ; and in view of economy merely, where, I pray, is the 
harm, that they should take the money which they formerly 
squandered on dress or the table, and devote it to some charita- 
ble purpose? When men waste their property in dissipation, not 
only is that property lost, but the effect of the dissipation on 
their habits is commonly such as to unfit them for acquiring 
more ; but in contributing to a benevolent object the reverse of 
this follows. Without being at all unfitted for business they feel 
a new motive to industry and enterprise, that they may be able 
to make further contributions; and are more likely tor this very 
reason to continue industrious and enterprising. Men may, | al- 
low, give too much and too often, and sometimes, perhaps, they 
do ; but lam by no means a convert to the doctrine, that men 
are ‘often made poor by their charities. In my mind, therefore, 
it is enough to weaken and destroy the objection we are consid- 
ering, that it seems to proceed on the presumption, that there is 
danger we shall become too generous. So far is this from 
being true, every thing we know of ourselves, and every thing we 
see of other people, must convince. us, that our danger is all the 
other way—that we shall become too selfish; and, consequently, 
that instead of avoiding, we ought rather to court, any and all 
such influences as may be adapted to excite and keep active 
the benevolent principle. 

But will not the multitude of publick charities interfere with 
our private charities, and cause them to be neglected or under- 
valued? This may be its effect on some minds, but not, we 
think, on the generality. To give freely inen must be used to 
giving. Unless frequently called upon to give, they will forget, 
that it is their duty to give. They may still regard it as very 
well to give, but they will not regard it as a part of their duty; 
and consequently they will not concern themselves in finding 
suitable objects on whom to bestow their charities, nor make 
the necessary reservations from their income for this purpose. 
Indeed, where men are actuated by right motives, I can no 
more suppose that their interest in publick charities will inter- 
fere with their private charities, and cause them to be neglected, 
than I can, that their interest in the publick exercises of religion 
should interfere with their private devotions, and cause them to 
be neglected. 

Again, perhaps it may be said, that the very same disposition, 
which leads one to figure in these societies, would under other 
circumstances lead him to figure in a ball room, or at a horse 
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race ;—that it is, after all, nothing but a mixture of ambition and 
vanity. Be it so; surely it will not be alleged as an objection 
to these associations, that they have the power to give so excel- 
lent a turn to a human weakness. Besides, it should be remem- 
bered, that many natural principles are good or evil, according 
to the direction which is given them, or the objects on which 
they are bestowed. Ambition, for example, is vicious or con- 
temptible when connected with a guilty or low purpose, but 
noble and commendable when connected with one worthy of it. 
We see no reason why men’s principles should be suspected 
in their charities, any more than in their other actions. Let it 
be, however, that men are often actuated in their benevolent 
undertakings by poorer principles than we could wish, or than 
they avow; still it is certainly better, that these principles, poor 
as they may be, should be exerted in doing good, rather than in 
doing evil. It is better for the persons themselves. It is better 
for society. 

To conclude: It is a fact, that these associations have in 
many instances succeeded beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of their founders. Witness the success of the society 
which was formed not many years ago in England, for the abol- 
ition of the slave trade. It has entirely revolutionized publick 
opinion, and, in most civilized countries, the policy of govern- 
ments, in regard to that odious and detestable traffick. It has 
accomplished what the most despotick power on earth would 
never have dared to attempt; and the doctrines, which in the 
beginning it only ventured to hint at in its humble memorials to 
Parliament, have now become acknowledged principles, familiar 
as household words. Witness, also, the success of the Bible 
Cause, as it is termed, conducted and stpported by voluntary 
associations. Its agents are in every land; its presses are going 
in every language ; its publications are counted by millions; and 
its revenues are such as kings might envy. ‘The first meeting 
of the British and Foreign: Bible Society may be referred to as 
commencing a new era in history. ‘Take for another example 
the success of the Missionary Enterprise. I do not now speak of 
the reasonableness or the practicability of this undertaking ; but 
when it is stated, that between two and three millions are annu- 
ally collected and expended in the almost hopeless attempt to 
convert the heathen, all must admit the efficacy of the instru- 
ment employed, however they may question the wisdom by 
which it is directed. We may also mention in this connexion, 
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that those sects, which have taken care to preserve a close and 
well organized combination, have derived great advantage from 
this circumstance. For a proof of this we may refer to the his- 
tory of the Quakers and the Methodists. ‘The Universalists of 
this country are also making great progress by the same means. 
In short, it may be laid down as a general maxim, that any party 
in religion or politicks, which will not merge its minor differences, 
and combine its strength for its great objects, and act in such 
combination, cannot hope to prosper for any length of time, if, 
indeed, it can exist. 

These are some of the arguments in favour of associations 
for benevolent purposes. 

IJ. We proceed, in the second place, to consider the objec- 
tions and abuses, to which such associations are liable. 

The first which may be mentioned, is, that they lead to 
ostentation in our charities. It is enough, the scripture tells us, 
to take from our best actions their principal recommendation, 
if we do them to ‘have glory of men.’ This was not intended, 
of course, to forbid such a publicity in our charities, as is often 
absolutely necessary, either from the nature of the charity, or 
to give effect to our example ; but to discourage ostentation. 
Here, however, you may say, that to give even from this motive, 
is better than not to give atall ; and so it may be in many cases. 
But this does not remove the objection considered as existing 
against publick charities compared with private charities, if the 
former are more likely to proceed from ostentation. Nay, I 
have said myself, that if a man will be vain and ostentatious, he 
had better be so in his charities than in his dissipations, and I 
say so still; but this is a very different thing from approving a 
system for inducing eharity, which is adapted to make men 
vain and ostentatious. Nothing, therefore, can justify, or 
excuse, the conduct of those societies, which make it a part of 
their policy to practise on this infirmity of weak minds—to hold 
out the lure of office, consequence and applause, instead of 
appealing to their benevolence and sense of duty. 

A second objection urged against this rage for religious and 
other benevolent societies, and sometimes not wholly without 
foundation, is, that it leads to what has been not unaptly termed 
religious dissipation. 1 hold it to be indisputable, that next to 
the duties of piety, the first care of man should be to ‘ provide 
for his own, and especially for those of his own house.’ The 
danger is, that these common and. every day offices may be- 
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come of little account in the eyes of men, who are smitten with 
this passion for doing good ona grand scale. The time has 
come when a benevolent undertaking is recommended, not 
because it is right, or useful, or practicable ; but because it is 
magnificent and sublime. Who cares for the drudgery of 
family matters, who cares for the wants of a few poor neigh- 
bours, or relations, when he has joined a society that promises 
to open the doors of heaven to forty millions of idolaters, that 
would otherwise perish everlastingly !—Men like to be busy 
without being industrious, and the remark applies to women 
also. For this cause many will leave their homes and places 
of business, though ever so much wanted there, and make them- 
selves abundantly active for one of these societies ; when there 
isno want of candour in suspecting, that they think more of 
the society itself, and the excitements attending it, than of its 
object. We all know the common-places, from which it would 
appear that we cannot carry our devotion to these societies too 
far. It is a great work, we are told; the cause of the Re- 
deemer ; the salvation of immortal souls are depending on it, 
and we ought, therefore, to be willing to sacrifice our lives to 
itt But admitting that we should be willing to sacrifice our 
lives to it, there is what we should not be willing to sacrifice to 
it, what we have no right to sacrifice to it—our prior and para- 
mount obligations. He, therefore, who neglects his family, and 
the common and every-day duties of justice and humanity, will 
find it but a poor excuse for his delinquency, that he belongs to 
a thousand societies, and is passing generous with other people’s 
money. 

Complaints are also made of the means, which these asso- 
clations sometimes employ for increasing their funds. I have 
already condemned the conduct of those societies, which make 
it a part of their policy to address themselves to the vanity of 
the weakminded, and hold out the lure of office and conse- 
quence. How much more reprehensible to endeavour to prac- 
tise on the fears of the inexperienced, the sensitive, and the 
credulous; and when this policy is carried even to the bedside 
of the sick and dying, who is there that would repress his indig- 
hation? It was of a piece with the cunning of the catholick 
priesthood to inculcate it upon the wealthy sinner, that he 
could make no atonement which would be so acceptable to 
heaven, as a liberal bestowment of his property for pious uses : 
but perish the undertaking, that would prosper by such an expe= 
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dient. There is another device for keeping up the credit of a 
publick charity, which deserves notice, as there is reason to fear 
it has been practised to a considerabie extent. I mean the false, 
or at least the partial representations, which its agents will some- 
times give of its success hitherto, and its future prospects. 

Take, for example, the accounts which the missionaries have 
been continually sending home from India, ever since they 
began their operations in that country. They have been-such, 
from that time to this, as to encourage the friends of the enter- 
prise to believe that every thing there was going on as prosper- 
ously as could be expected. Notwithstanding these represen- 
tations, however, it is now ascertained that their actual success 
has been almost nothing, in regard to what was at first antici- 
pated. We do not charge the missionaries with asserting what 
is not true; but they have not given us the whole truth; and 
they ought to have considered, that this is one of those cases, 
in which a partial representation is, to all intents and purposes, 
a false representation, as it must leave a false impression on the 
mind. [am no enemy to the missionary cause. On the con- 
trary, | believe the missionaries have done considerable good 
indirectly, and it is my opinion, that liberal Christians have not 
been sufficiently ready to acknowledge this. What I complain 
of, is, that while its friends have been expected and impor- 
tuned to contribute to the undertaking, they have been kept 
but imperfectly acquainted with the real progress, which has as 
yet been made. 

Again, it has been objected to many of the popular charities 
of the day, that they aim at accomplishing objects, which are 
either injudicious, or impracticable. It is a doctrine in which 
most persons, who have turned their attention to this subject, 
are now agreed, that the more we do for the publick and per- 
manent relief of those who make themselves poor by their vices, 
the more we may do. The charity will multiply its own ob- 
jects by making the prospects of the offender less desperate, 
and in this way lessening the motives which formerly existed, 
to deter him from the courses likely to bring him into a situa- 
tion to need the charity. We should remember, too, that it is 
God, all merciful as he is, who has made the wages of the 
transgressor hard; and it is not for such as we to interfere with 
this discipline, and make them less so. ‘The community owes 
nothing to a charity, which acts as a bounty on idleness and 
improvidence ; which takes the resources, it has wrung from 
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the hard earnings of the virtuous and industrious, to throw them 
away on some project for making the last hours of the idle and 
vicious more comfortable. It may seem a cruel doctrine, that 
we ought not to provide asylums for supposed penitents, even 
where it is chiefly with a view to their moral and religious im- 
provement. It has been thought, however, that the influence 
even of such a charity, where it is publick and permanent, may 
well be suspected, on the principie stated above; because it 
makes the prospects of the sinner in entering on a guilty course 
less desperate, and consequently lessens the effect of the consid- 
erations that should deter him. In our zeal for saving souls we 
should be careful not to resort to means, the effect of which, 
when all their indirect and remote influences are taken into the 
account, will in fact be to ruin and destroy more souls, than they 
save. Nor let it be said, that the supporters of such a charity 
are not responsible for these bad influences, because not intend- 
ed. They are responsible for them, if they might have fore- 
seen them. I have strong doubts whether asylums, like the 
Magdalen House in London, are, under any circumstances, use- 
ful, or even harmless. 

We have also heard suspicions intimated respecting the znte- 
riour management, if we may so express it, of several of the 
great publick charities. The investigations which have been 
made, recently, by order of the British Parliament into the state 
of some of the publick charities in that country, have brought 
to light abuses so enormous as to be almost incredible. Of 
course nothing like this, implying positive and gross corruption, 
is to be imputed to the managers of any respectable charity 
amongst us. At the same time it is a striking indication of the 
abuses, to which such institutions are liable. Indeed, let the 
agents be ever so good, all experience teaches us, that fidelity 
to a publick body is a rarer virtue, than fidelity to an individual. 
Besides, though there be no want of fidelity, there still may be 
a great want of judgment and competency in the managers. 
And is it not common, is it not natural, in selecting persons from 
a large society to fill its directive and executive committees, 
that more regard should be paid to the zeal they have discov- 
ered in the cause, than to their talents for business, or their 
knowledge of mankind? We may refer to the first ten years 
of the pte Jews’ Society for a proof, how miserably and 


totally the objects of a great publick charity may be frustrated 
by the mismanagement of the directors. It is also feared that 
34 
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there is too much of party in the management of some of these 
associations, understanding that word it its worst sense; that 
there is more of party than appears, or was originally intended ; 
so that if likely to promote the interests of any thing, it must he 
the interests of a party, and not of the publick. 

Having now given what I conceive to be a fair and sufficiently 
full statement of the considerations _ for and against this par- 
ticular mode of charity, it only remains for me, 

i | ill. In the third place, to deduce from these considerations 
a some general rules by which our own conduct should be regu- 
7 lated. 
i 1. When we refuse to co-operate with any of these associa~ 
tions, we should be sure, that the reason, which we assign, is the 
true reason. ‘There is nothing which a man will not sooner be- 
| lieve of himself, than that he is mean and sordid. He would 
HED much rather quarrel with your charity, than with himself for 
Ei not contributing to it. He does not like these societies; there 
are too many of them; it is all party, all imposition ; he is sick 
of the very term, society. This is the way he will talk. But is 
this the true reason, why he will not give? Let him put this 
question to his conscience. ‘There’is such a thing as an ostens- 
ible motive being different from the real motive. ‘The ostens- 
ible motive may be, that he does not like the particular charity 
Ue proposed, when the real motive may be one, which would pre- 
| vent him from giving to any charity. This thing is now so well 
understood, that f have sometimes thought, if a man were to 
consult prudence only, it would be better always to ascribe his 
unwillingness to give to some selfish consideration ; lest, in his . 
attempt to save his character for generosity, he lose his charac- 
ter for that, and for truth too. 

2. Because there are too many of these societies, it does not 
4 follow that there are none which have a claim on our patron- 
cae age. Because some of them are conducted injudiciously, or 
aa aim at what is unwise or impracticable, it does not follow, that 

f this is true of them all. Not that I mean to adopt the princi- 
} ple, that we have no right to reason against any practice from 
: its abuses ; for in many cases we certainly may. ‘The simple 
fact, that any practice ts often abused, affords ground for 
ti ihe presumption, that itis peculiarly liable to abuse ; and a prac- 
eh tice peculiarly liable to abuse is certainly objectionable on that 
account. But a single glance at the objections and abuses charg- 
ed against these societies must convince us, that they do not 
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apply to allin the same degree ; nay, that to many they do not 
apply in any degree. Besides, combination is often necessary 
in self-defence, and to countervail the bad influences of other 
combinations. ‘T'o propagate errour the friends of errour com- 
bine; and how is the effect of such combination to be withstood 
or neutralized, but by similar combinations among the friends of 
truth ? This is not to retaliate a culpable measure, which, I allow, 
would be justifiable under no circumstances ; but merely to apply 
rightly a power, innocent in itself, to prevent the evils, which 
might otherwise result from the misapplications of this power by 
others. None, we should say, but those who think themselves 
wrong and others right, or who think right and wrong to be 
matters of mdifference, can be insensible to the force of this 
reasoning. 

3. Though the multitude of charities continually pressed on 
our notice does not release us from the obligation of contributing 
to any, it makes it necessary, that we should use more discrim- 
ination in selecting those, to which we will contribute. No man’s 
means of charity are equal to the calls made upon them, 
and hence economy in our charities is as much a duty, as econ- 
omy in our other habits.—Nay, to use no discrimination is vir- 
tually to be unjust in our charities; for whatever is given to 
an unworthy object, is so much taken from some other object, to 
which it properly belongs. Charity does not consist in putting 
our names to a subscription-paper, nor in dropping our money 
into a contribution-box. It has regard to some object ; and the 


circumstances are such at the present day, as to make it pecu-. 


liarly incumbent on us, not only that our contributions should be 
kindly intended, but wisely bestowed. It is not enough that the 
object be a good one, on the whole; it should be the best one, 
on the whole. Besides, to give without thought or consideration, 
to give merely because we have an opportunity to give, or are 
importuned to give, proves only that we have an easy, but not 
that we have a pious or humane disposition. 

_ 4. Lastly, we should consider to which extreme on this ques- 
tion we are most likely to incline, from our habits of thinking, 
and our connexions in life. Let it be that the orthodox are pe- 
culiarly liable to imposition on this subject, or that their zeal is 
continually carrying them too far; is this also true of Liberal 
Christians ? I do not mean, that there is any just ground for the 
abuse, which has been heaped on the latter for the coldness they 
have manifested towards some of the great publick charities of 
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the day; for it has not been without reason, that they have 
manifested this coldness. At the same time, we ought to con- 
sider, whether this feeling has not become in some sense general 
and habitual with us, acting like a constitutional coldness, and 
giving a strong bias to our opinions respecting all charities. If 
so, and we are wise and conscientious, we shall watch against this 
bias, and endeavour to counteract it, by leaning hard in the op- 
posite direction. After ascertaining on which side we are likely 
to err, we have only to take care that we do not err on that side, 
and we may consider ourselves safe. 

There certainly is room for doubt, whether Liberal Christians 
have done their part for religion and humanity. Of course, I 
am no advocate for that incessant and unmerciful system of beg- 
ging, which spares nothing ; nor can | think with any patience, 
that an individual or society, under the guise of a zeal for religion 
or humanity, should resort to arts and tricks, first to deceive 
and afterwards to plunder. But without any thing like this, 
Liberal Christians might be much more active, than they now 
are, in their benevolent efforts. And certainly, if our hearts 
were right, we should find a livelier pleasure in doing good, than 
in hoarding up our treasures, or lavishing them on objects which 
have no power to satisfy. In a little time nothing will remain 
of us here, but the memory of what we have been; and who 
would not wish to be remembered then as a publick benefactor ? 
Our thoughts go on further still—to that world, where they shall 
have justice without mercy, who have shown no mercy ; and 
where He who is our judge shall say, “ In as much as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 


For the Christian Examiner. 


{r is well known, Mr. Editor, that difficulties of a serious cha- 
racter have arisen among that very estimable class of our 
christian brethren, who are denominated Friends, or Quakers. 
The many virtues, which have, for a long time, distinguished 
these brethren considered as a distinct body, entitle them to 
the respect and regard of all the followers of our common 
Master. ‘Their love of independence as it respects external 
control—their adherence to principle in times of temptation 
and trial—their honest and devoted, though not always en- 
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lightened zeal—their abhorrence of creeds and of the crip- 
pling influence of creeds upon the mind—their habits of so- 
cial order, of industry, of mtegrity, of justice, and of plain- 
dealing—their sobriety and general exemplariness, in the 
restrictive virtues—their attention to each other in weal 
and woe—their noiseless piety—their philanthropy and effi- 
cient benevolence as especially manifested in their efforts for 
the abolition of the slave trade, and of that other great curse 


which has settled upon the nations—war ;—these, if not pe- ' 


culiar, must be considered as distinguishing traits of the so- 
ciety of the Friends, and constitute a very strong claim upon 
the regard of christians of every name. 


But while we pay this cheerful tribute to the virtues of these 


brethren, it is apprehended that they, like almost every other 
description of christians, at the present day, are over-much 
devoted to certain narrow notions, and to useless and there- 
fore unwise and unjust restrictions, which the age has out- 
grown. ‘Ihe paper | inclose seems to authorize this view of 
the subject. It was furnished by one of those who have ex- 
posed themselves to the censure of the great mass of the 
Quakers, in answer to an inquiry with respect to the difficul- 
ties which are known to exist in the society. If this account 
be correct,—and it certainly bears upon the face of it strong 
marks of candour and truth,—it shows, I think, conclusively 
that a new era 1s approaching in the history of this interesting 
class of christians. The difficulties which have recently 
prevailed among them appear to have resulted from no trivial 
or temporary cause, but from the reaction of the immortal 
mind within against the pressure of narrow views of divine 
truth, and against an over attachment to absurdities entailed 
by a remote and darker age, and rendered consecrate by 
time. If this be so, it is easy to foretell that it is a contest, 
which, when once begun, will never cease, until conscience 
is set free, and the truth established. ‘There appears to be 
no hope of any thing like a compromise ; and all the allevia- 
tion to be hoped for, is to be found in the temper and for- 
bearance of those who feel themselves obliged to be opposed 
to each other in opinion. Perfect decision, firmness, a strict 
and habitual recognition of the great truth that “hearts may 
agree, though heads may differ,” will ensure to those,—who 
are called, in the Providence of God, to do for the Friends’ 
Society what Luther, Zuinglius, and the rest did for Popery, 
—a final triumph. 
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Remarks in reply to an inquiry respecting the Occasion of the 


Difficulties existing in the Socrety of Friends, and the extent 
to which they have reached. 


THe answer to this inquiry may be given very summarily ; 
and though the subject is capable of great extension, we wish 
to be as concise as possible, conscious that in its detail it would 
become tedious, even to a mind sincerely interested in receiving 
a correct statement. 

The real cause, we would say, of the present state of this. 
Denomination is the progress of light in the world. ‘Their sys- 
tem, as it is now held and believed, being peculiarly unfavour- 
able to this progress of light, those members, who cannot in con- 
science fully adhere to it, become obnoxious, and difficulty en- 
sues. 

It may here be asked, have such obnoxious members exerted 
all their influence to produce improvement? Many have as re- 
gards the spirit of their laws; any alteration in the /etter of the 
law can only be made by the body of their Rulers. The slight- 
est variation is the work of years, and is only effected as it ap- 
pears eligible to the most strict adherents to their code. For 
instance, in the course of twenty years from the beginning of in- 
dividual efforts to effect it, such an alteration as the following is 
produced,—that the parties shall declare their intention of mar- 
riage in person before one monthly meeting instead of two pre- 
vious to the solemnization of the compact in a public assembly. 
Leaving the extreme difficulty and very slow progress of altera- 
tions in the letter, it is from the spirit of the law, as regards its 
administration, that many of the present difficulties have arisen. 

A bias of prejudice, at the discovery of greater liberality of 
sentiment, or of jealousy at the estimation of a minister, has been 
the secret original cause, out of which offences have grown, and 
these secret causes have gradually operated to pervert openly 
the spirit of the law. The proceedings of one congregation 
must always be recognised as right, by all the rest in the world, 
and the invisible machinery of the system is so alike in all, that 
a small local beginning will in this way become general and 
soon pervade all the ruling powers. 

There are instances wherein the letter of the law has not been 
violated, or there has been nothing in the letter to reach the pre- 
cise occasion ; and yet individuals have become obnoxious fo: 
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‘ie want of a liberal administration of its spirit by their judges ; 
and when excommunication appears desirable, there is always 
one broad ground whereon to effect it,—that of the delinquent 
not taking the advice offered him. 

It may be asked, why do not these individuals, obnoxious to 
the rulers, withdraw from the society ° 

Some have conscientiously done so, after a long course of co- 
gent and calm remonstrance against all arbitrary and illiberal 
measures.* Others have felt it their duty to remain until regu- 
larly excommunicated ; not by any means having for an object, 


opposition to the society, but honestly and sincerely acting 


according to their sense of right, and openly avowing this to be 
their only principle of action. The obnoxious occasions, on 
which some of these members have come under the cognizance 
of the society, have begun by their continuing to rise at the 
public prayers of excommunicated, but eminently pious, minis- 
ters, and rising at the prayers of ministers of other denomina- 
tions 5 attending the meetings of these two descriptions of minis- 
ters; and if either description has been accompanied in a jour- 
ney by such individuals, they have been excommunicated 
according to the rules of the society, because they could not go 
out with credentials of approbation. Though this line of con- 
duct, that of remaining till excommunicated, may be liable to 
misconstruction ; when it has been conscientiously pursued, with 


an honest expression of more liberal sentiments, in a spirit of 


meekness submissive to all consequences, it has, equally, 
perhaps, with withdrawing from the society, served to open the 
eyes of other members who had too blindly followed the tradi- 
tion of their fathers. 

Individuals of most blameless lives and pious dispositions have, 
in some instances, been excommunicated for public speaking, 
when there has been nothing exceptionable, even to the rules, 
in what they have said; when their addresses have been mere 
exhortations to a more ‘perfect obedience to the law of God in 
the heart. But these have been known to have fellowship with 


*Some members have made no attempt to withdraw on account of the diffi- 
culty of effecting it. For such is considered to be the infallibility of the Socie- 
ty, thata person must be in error, if he resign his membership ; hence in many 
congregations it is not suffered, but after a resignation is presented it remains 
unnoticed till some time has elapsed, when, if nu other pretext is given, the in- 
dividual is formally excommunicated for non-attendance of public w orship. Im 
a few instances lately, resignations have been reluctantly admitted. 
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excommunicated persons, and to have entered their dissent 
when measures were proceeding against them. 

About one hundred and twenty years since, there was a rule 
in the society, which prevented members from sitting in their 
meetings for transacting business, after a complaint was entered 
against them. Occasionally in the revision of their rules 
(perhaps once in thirty or fifty years) articles are left out, and 
several revisions have occurred since this was considered obso- 
lete, though the usage of withdrawing on such occasions has 
been generally continued. When actual immorality was the 
ground of the complaint, this usage was continued voluntarily 
by the delinquent to spare his own feelings on hearing his trans- 
gression discussed in his presence. But within the last four 
years, in consequence of members being called in question on 
subjects merely relating to liberty of conscience, one or two 
eH we to hear their own causes tried, and remained according- 
ly, after the meeting for public worship had closed, and busi- 
ness was entered upon. Immediately the old records were ex- 
plored, and the exploded rule of a century past was restored to 
the present code of laws by the. direction of the next annual 
meeting. During the process of its restoration several mem- 
bers remonstrated forcibly against this retrograde movement, 
but they were disregarded, and their opposition to it was con- 
sidered a great offence. Thus the privilege of a common 
court of justice being denied (that of the criminal hearing the 
trial of his own cause) it had the effect to open many eyes to 
this perverted system. 

Another recent proceeding has been felt peculiarly oppres- 
sive to those who had not before given up the hope of reform in 
the system, and for which neither law nor usage could be urged: 
That of rejecting the voice of a large number of their members, 
in their monthly meetings, and calling on Quarterly Meeting 
Committees, then present, to decide points which they wanted 
to carry, and carrying them accordingly, by the aid of these 
committees, whose only appointment was to advise in cases of dif- 
ficulty ; as if the Judges of a Supreme Court should controul 
the decision of an inferiour court of justice, and thereby el- 
fectually shut the door of appeal which is professedly open. 

Such proceedings form a contrast to those of a few years ago, 
before the society became agitated, when unanimity was con- 
sidered so desirable, that one disseating voice from a respectable 
member would produce a suspension of the proposed measure. 
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Vow, by the aid of these Quarterly Meeting Committees, a 
point has been carried when the voices for and against were in 
two discussions exactly equal, and at the time of the decision 
the continued opposition was entirely disregarded, and the re- 
cord so worded as to convey the idea of perfect unanimity. 

The request has also been repeatedly refused of a member 
under censure (on the same question of liberty of conscience ) 
to have one or two witnesses present on occasions of being visit- 
ed by Overseers or Committees. Some individuals have made 
it the only condition of such committees obtaining an interview 
with them, and it has been unwillingly admitted. In one in- 
stance a member was excommunicated because he refused to 
meet them without a witness. 

The amount then is, that a system, begun with sincere mo- 
tives, though blended with much that could only appertain to the 
very infancy of such a reformation, has had to a certain extent, 
in a less enlightened age than this, a moral tendency. Succes- 
sive years greatly muluplied its rules, usages and advices, and 
by succeeding generations it has been exalted into an improper 
place, and become an object of superstitious veneration. It has 
been considered a great-possession, a great privilege ; it has 
been magnified as a purchase secured by the blood of the early 
Quakers, and too often substituted for pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. ‘hough the most enlightened have never meant to con- 
vey the idea, it has from many causes fastened itself on ignorant 
minds as a religion of wnheritance ; hence a great deal of the 
zeal manifested in upholding the system, and strengthening ‘ts 
bands, as if it were the vital spirit of Christianity itself. 

Excommunication is consistent with the very nature of their 
present institutions, in which there are things, too nunverous to 
mention, so peculiarly arbitrary and binding on the conscience, 
by usage as well as by written law, that a course of greater lib- 
erality cannot be admitted without destroying their system as 
it now exists. Besides this, there is something in their views of 
all other sects particularly paralysing to their own improvement, 
and difficult to define to any one who has not been embodied 
with them. 

There is also a self-complacency, which many causes tend to 
produce from very early life, exceedingly prejudicial, and from 
which it is extremely difficult for minds of little intelligence to 
be wholly disengaged. With a multitude of operations, always 
strengthening this self-complacency, there is an habitual mode 
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of expression, and appropriation of passages in the Bible (or 
parts of them) both in preaching, when their meetings are con- 
fined to their own members, and in the Epistles regularly ex- 
changed with all the annual meetings in existence, an appropri- 
ation, as if these passages were really designed for this particu- 
lar society. Such as, ‘ being blessed above all the families of 
the earth’—‘a peculiar people whom the Lord hath chosen to 
place hissname upon’—‘a city set on a hill whose light cannot 
be hid ’—TIn seasons of difficulty exhorting all true followers to 
ety, * Spare thy people, O Lord, give not thine heritage to re- 
proach :'—And in exhortations to the performance of duty, such 
expressions as these, ‘ that our Israel may lift up the standard 
to the people, that our Zion may arise, put on her beautiful gar- 
ments, and become the praise of the whole earth’—‘that the 
borders of our Zion may be enlarged,’ ‘ that our highly favour- 
ed society may walk so worthily of the privileges purchased by 
our ancestors, and sealed with their blood, that the people, 
seeing our good works, may glorify God on our account, and 
flock to the same blessed standard as doves unto the windows.’ 
Though these things may be repeated with accompanying wishes 
for spiritual progress, the habitual repetition of them, in the ears 
of young people, as applied to a society of which they are birth- 
right inembers, has a very unhappy effect. ‘This remark applies 
chiefly to such of the youth as, by great and incessant labour, are 
made w ling to bear ‘the restrictions of the society, and at last 
voluntarily cleave to the same exclusive views with their fathers. 
Those, who cannot be induced to bear these restrictions, gener- 
ally break through them with an energy, which, under their cir- 
cumstances, might be expected, and pursue the recreations of 
youth with an avidity far exceeding that of other denominations 
who have been reasonably indulged in them. ‘There are of 
course children of more liberal parents, who have not been so 
rigidly educated as to produce this reaction. 

In regard to the inquiry as to the extent to which these dif- 
ficulties have reached, we would say, it is not only in New-Eng- 
land that they exist. They are beginning in almost every part 
of the society, tnough in some places more slowly and secretly 
than in others : and should they increase, feelings will arise 
which cannot be disciplined by a mere profession of Quietism. 
Much of mere effervescence will be seen, much of passion will 
be enlisted, and according to the various mind will the contest 
be. Tumult is not desirable, but it arises out of the nature of 
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the case. It is like men awaking from sleep, and finding that 
the ceremonials of the law have been their substitutes for purifi- 
cation of heart; and in their very efforts to become more de- 
voted Christians, if they go not with the multitude, commotion 
is inevitable. While on the other hand, professors grasp with 
increased energy their fancied treasure, believing that if they 
relax in these ceremonials of the law, they are giving up the 
cause of religion itself{—therefore they call on the youth ‘to 
come up to the help of the Lord against the Mighty, to be- 
come valiant soldiers in the Lamb’s warfare against all false 
spirits in the Church, that the ark of God may not be taken by 
the enemy and carried into a strange land.’ 

The secret slavery of the mind to the opinions of others 1s 
peculiarly operative in this society, descending to things too trif- 
ling to be named ; and a certain prescribed course has long been 
so indispensable to any reputation in it, that the circumstances 
necessary to individual emancipation are of a nature that cannot 
fail to disturb the general tranquillity. Notwithstanding the jus- 
tice of this remark, and its universal application to the society, 
we do not pretend to say that the best intentions have, in every 
instance, been pursued in the best manner. ‘There was enthu- 
siasm and extravagance amongst the early Friends, when they 
awoke to the superstition of the age ; and there may have been 


a degree of the same, in awaking to the Quaker superstitions of 


the present day. Many things have been marked with imper- 
fection, but good has unquestionably resulted on the whole, and 
liberal minds rejoice in the present era. 

One fact is remarkable, that the strict observers of the law, 
in the Friends’ Society, seriously believe that their members 
cannot separate from it, and be improving Christians. While 
universal love and charity are evidently increasing in the world 
at large, and the common observation is, ‘ though our opinions 
may differ, if our hearts are sincere toward God we shall each 


be accepted of Him,’—they are remarkable for the absence of 


this sentiment, as regards all separatists, whether withdrawn or 
excommunicated. ‘lo renounce the rules of this society, after 
having once observed them, is, in their view, to depart from all 
good ; and, in case of no repentance, to fail of acceptance with 
the Father of Love forever. When such cease to adhere to 
their peculiarities of dress and language, they are considered (to 
use the common expression on such occasions) ‘enemies to the 
cross of Christ—strangers to self-denial’—and however steady 
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the christian progress of separatists may be, however their 
hearts may be disciplined and their self-love subdued, they are 
still seriously and solemnly regarded as in a state of alienation 
from God, subjects of mourning, lamentation, and prayer. 

But this arises from causes that entitle such minds to our pity, 
rather than our censure—it is to be attributed to their system, 
rather than themselves—and in all the foregoing remarks we 
would be understood to speak of institutions and their effects, 
and not of persons. ‘These observations apply generally, and 
there are worthy exceptions to them all. 

In several congregations there is a hope indulged that improve- 
ment will be effected, without separation, but in our opinion it is 
a fallacious hope. ‘The present rulers in this society will pro- 
bably remain as they are; for the very nature of their church 
government. usages, and private views, prevents their advancing 
with the Spirit of the Age. 





DESPONDENCY. 
‘ The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.’ 


‘THERE are moments in the life of every one, when despon- 
dency takes possession of the mind, and subdues all the besi 
feelings of the heart. When under its baneful influence, we are 
ready to quit this world, tired with its pleasures, wearied with 
its duties, and unable, or unwilling, to support its troubles. Then 
it is that our faith is weak, and our piety languid, and we are 
almost tempted to believe that God has resigned the government 
of the world to some evil spirit; that he has ceased to be graci- 
ous, and has afflicted us beyond our strength. Even our dear- 
est friends lose their power to soothe us. We feel alone in the 
midst of multitudes, and believe there is not a human being to 
whose happiness we are in any degree necessary. We look 
upon those around us, and would persuade ourselves that they 
are more useful, more valued, more beloved, than we are. We 
say, had our circumstances or situation been otherwise, we should 
not have indulged this, or that passion; had fortune smiled, 
every other calamity would have been light in comparison to 
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poverty ; we would persuade ourselves that that was our only 
vulnerable part; that, had we been blessed with affluence, we 
should undoubtedly have made good stewards, our hearts would 
have been ever ready to sympathise with the afflicted, and 
relieve the wretched, and our hands ever open to supply the 
wants of the poor. But deprived of that means of serving our 
fellow beings, we are incapable of being useful to them in any 
other way, and we set ourselves down in idleness and inactivity 
both of body and mind, willing to cast the blame of our unhap- 
piness on any one, even on God, rather than place it to our own 
account. 

But what is it that gives rise to these debasing, unhappy 
feelings? Is it when we are suffering under the rebukes of God 
that we find ourselves most powerfully assailed by them? Is it 
when the poisoned arrows of affliction have wounded our peace, 
when we believe the cord which encircled and united all our 
earthly blessings is cut asunder, and our hopes are blasted’ No, 
if we examine our hearts, we shall find that it is when we have 
slackened the reins which controuled our passions, and have 
suffered them to govern us, instead of guiding and govern- 
ing them. It is then, that we charge God with injustice, and 
think that we could have marked out our destinies much better 
for ourselves. It is when.trifling crosses and vexations assail us, 
and we think them too contemptible to repel, that they usurp the 
reins before we are aware of their approach. We think them 
so small that it is unnecessary to bring into action all our forces, 
but keep them in reserve for greater occasions. ‘Thus life is 
wasted. We forget that years are composed of days, minutes 
and seconds, and that the feelings and principles, by which we 
are actuated in these small portions of time, are those by which 
we shall be judged. 

God undoubtedly knows our weakness, and he sends us those 
crosses and afflictions which will try our tempers, purify our 
affections, and prepare our hearts for his service. We should 
ihen practically, as well as theoretically, believe that every event 
is controuled by infinite wisdom, that the circumstances of our 
lives are such as to display our talents, and to bring to perfection 
our virtues. We should constantly keep in mind that this world 
is only preparatory to a better, and that we must either advance 
or recede in our christian course. Our minds are so constituted 
that we cannot remain stationary, and that we ought ever to be 
on the house-top watching the approach of the enemy. 
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The moment we feel secure, and relax our diligence, our 
powers of resistance lose their force, and despondency usurps 
the place of fortitude, patience and hope. Every situation has 
its peculiar pleasures and advantages, as well as its peculiar 
trials. But the more we study the works of God, and reflect 
upon the plan of his government, the more we shall be convinced: 
that happiess and misery are equally distributed. A narrow 
and contracted mind brings every thing to its own compass. 
God has formed us social beings, that we may aid and enlighten 
each other, he has given to some one talent, and to others ten. 
We that possess but one, may enjoy the benefit, and reap some 
of the fruits of those who are blessed with more. Let us not 
draw acircle about us, and say, thus far will we go and no 
farther ; but endeavour to give and receive the pleasure and 
happiness which God has provided, as exstensively as we ma) 
be able to reach it. 





ACCOUNT OF THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


The following particulars relative to the history and present state of the Unita- 
rian Churches in Transylvania, will probably be new to most readers. They 
are contained in a Letter from Professor Sylvester, published in the English 
Unitarian Fund Register. 


Grorce Sytvester, Unitarian Professor of ‘Theology at 
Clausenburg, 1 in ‘Transylvania, prays that the blessings of salva- 
tion from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, may 
attend the pious assertors of the unity of God in England. 

The brief Exposition of the faith, the history, and the present 
state of the Unitarians in England, communicated to us, afforded 
us great pleasure; as it assured us that you possess that fer- 
vent zeal for religion, which is so necessary to a more extensive 
propagation of the true faith. For, by some unhappy fate, the 
Unitarians, in whose faith and friendship, in Poland, Prussia, and 
the Belgic Provinces, our ancestors gloried, have been either 
suppressed or silenced: and though ‘such has been the effect 
produced by the labours of the learned, that not only Germany, 
ihe Atheneum of modern times, but equitable judges throughout 
all Europe, have yielded them the palm of victory, we still 
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thought that Christians of this denomination had enjoyed the 
free exercise of their religion in Transylvania alone. We were 
unwilling, therefore, to refuse an opportunity, given us by the 
Divine Goodness, for literary correspondence, and most readily 
subjoin to your Exposition a summary account of Unitarian 
affairs in ‘Transylvania. 

Divine Providence, which has destined Transylvania to be 

the refuge of various nations, here opened a way, under elective 
princes, for the exercise of various religions. But as the affairs 
of Transylvania, from the paucity of coeval writers on the side 
of the Reformation, are involved in great obscurity with respect 
to religion, the origin of the Unitarian faith in ‘Transylvania must 
be derived from tradition. 

A tradition, descending from our ancestors to our predeces- 
sors, and from them to us, in succession, informs us, that, about 
the years 1540 and 1541, the inhabitants of the city of Clausen- 
burg, which is the metropolis of Transylvania, went over from 
the Catholic religion to the Lutheran, and after having held the 
Lutheran religion for the space of five years, embraced the 
Unitarian faith, being greatly assisted by the labours of several 
individuals, especially of Francis David ; for he, having ascend- 
ed a smooth stone placed in a street in Thorda, (Torda or Tho- 
renburg,) preached a discourse, in which he asserted the Father 
io be the only God, with so mach effect, before a large con- 
course of hearers, that with the publick applause of his audience, 
and of the elder (or archdeacon) Caspar Heltai, he was declared 
pastor of the city ; and being conducted to the cathedral church, 
situate in the market-place, and there having the pulpit offered 
him, brought over the whole city to his religion and that of his 
sect. 

Whatever may be related by others, our writers assert, that 
the prince and the city of Clausenburg, in the year 1546, 
universally adhered to the profession of Unitarianism. This, 
however, is certain, that Francis David, who was the first 
preacher of the Unitarian faith in Transylvania, having read the 
writings of Luther and Melancthon, adhered, at first, to the 

churches of Saxony, then to that of Helveta, and at length 
began to profess the Unitarian religion. But the history of the 
transactions as far as the year 1564, | is very imperfect. In this 
year, Francis David, being elected by the mandate of Jolin IL., 
King of Hungary iil Prinee of Transylvania, Superintendent 
of the Hungarians, became the first Unitarian Superintendent. 
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Justice here requires us to mention George Blandrata, an 
Italian, a Piedmontese, of the town of Saluzzo, who, after various 
fortunes, obtained access as physician to the court of Prince 
John Sigismund, m 1563, gave assistance to Francis David in 
propagating the true faith, and deserves to be called the second 
leader of the Unitarians in Transylvania. 

‘These two men, the one the physician of the body, the other 
of the mind, associating others with themselves, procured the 
establishment of the Unitarian religion by law, in an Assembly 
held in the town of Vasarhelly in 1568. 

In this year was renewed an ordinance on the matter of reli- 
gion, which had been first published in 1557, by a diet held at 
Thorda, and had been confirmed by the orders of the kingdom, 
1563—*‘ that every one might embrace, without restraint, that 
religion which he preferred ; ; that every one shoulda be free in 
maintaining the preachers of his faith, and in the use of sacra- 
ments; and that neither of the parties should contend with the 
other by injuries or by force.’ And also that salutary instru- 
ment for the cultivation of humanity equally profitable to the 
Church and the State—the union of the four received religions 
in ‘T'ransylvania, the Roman Catholic, the Reformed Evangeli- 
eal, the Lutheran, or Augustan, and the Unitarian, was sanction- 
ed by the sacrament of an oath, in which it was deposed by 
every citizen of the state as follows: That every citizen shall 
endeavour to the utmost of his power, to preserve the four 
received religions ; that he shall never intermeddle either openly 
or secretly in things tending to the oppression of another’s reli- 
gion ; that he shall not cherish hatred or enmity against any per- 
son on account of religion ; that he shall never enter into any 
conspiracy against a religion different from his own; that he 
shall attempt to oppress none by injurious counsel, by arms, or 
by any other ways or means, direct or indirect; and that if he 
shall observe others doing such things, he shall publickly accuse 
them before the assembled council. SreLer in Chronologia, 
p. 87, Confer. Approb. Const. Part. ii. Tit. 1. 

These fundamental principles of the four received religions 
having been established, the citizens had nothing to fear, what- 
ever religion the prince might follow. But John II. dying, the 
14th of March, 1571, the Wnkarian religion suffered a great 
change under his successors, not indeed through the fault of the 
princes, but through an internal dissension of the Unitarians 
themselves. For Francis David, about the year 1578, had said, 
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in a discourse, ‘that since Christ was not God by nature, prayer 
could not be addressed to him without errour.’ ‘To this senti- 
ment, George Blandrata having opposed himself, prevailed, and 
the Superintendent being condemned as an innovator, was sent 
to a prison at Deva, where he ended his days, November 15, 
1579. 

The pastor being torn from his flock, that the sheep might not 
be scattered, Divine Providence, in the General Synod held 
July Ist, 1579, gave the Unitarians a second Superintendent, 
Demetrius Hunjadinus. With the consent of the ministers, he 
put an end to the schism concerning the divinity, adoration, in- 
vocation and kingdom of Christ. From this time, however, 
their opponents never ceased to accuse the Unitarians of Juda- 
ism, till the year 1638. In this year, an end was put to this 
injurious treatment, under Prince George Rakotzi the elder, by 
the Destana Complanatio. | 

Human weakness, even in that age, made some attempts to 
offer violence first to one and then to another of the received 
religions: but the fundamental laws of the country, which are 
called the approved and embodied constitutions, having been con- 
firmed by all the princes in succession, and having assigned 
them the force and authority of perpetual laws, gave inviolate 
protection to the faithful in the free exercise of their religion 
and the enjoyment of their privileges. (See Approb. Const., 
Part 1. Tit. 1, § 2.) 

Lest these laws should undergo any change by the act of the 
elective princes, it was always made one of the conditions imposed 
upon them, that they should be specially bound by oath to the ob- 
servance of these laws. Besides this, when the principality of 
Transylvania passed from the elective princes under the benig- 
nant protection of the august house of Austria, in the treaty 
between that august house and the Transylvanian ambassadors, 
made at Vienna, 28th June, 1686, concerning the liberty of the 
aforesaid religions, it was provided in the 6th Article as follows : 
‘That he (the Emperor) shall take care that the four religions in 
Transylvania, and in the parts of Hungary annexed to Transyl- 
vania, shall not be disturbed there by any means, at any time, 
or under any pretext; and that, according to their approved 
laws, he shall not attempt to occupy their churches, schools, 
income or possessions.’ . 

In like manner, it was provided also in the treaty with his 
Serene Highness the Duke of Lotharingin, (Lorraine,) on the 
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27th October, 1687 (Cap. ii. § 3;) which laws received the 
sanction of his Majesty the Emperor Leopold, in his Diploma, 
(which is here called sacred,) in the year 1691; and are found 
ingthe stipulations of all the emperors to whom authority over 
the principality of Transylvania has ever been conceded. 

Notwithstanding these things, the age immediately preceding 
has been considered fatal to the Unitarians of ‘Transylvania : 
for in this age they saw themselves deprived, chiefly by popular 
commotions, of their churches, schools, parochial funds, and 
other resources of literature and religion, stripped by degrees of 
publick offices, and their affairs, like a wasting taper, almost 
reduced to extremity. 

But this calamity was not of long duration; for God excited 
Joseph, the second of this name, Emperor of the Romans and 
Prince of Transylvania, of immortal memory, to afford relief, 
during his life, to our ruined affairs; and when he was called by 
a premature death to the kingdom of God, Leopold the Second 
and Francis the First, of glorious reign, our most gracious 
Prince—illustrious by his achievements both in the Church and 
the State, treading in his footsteps—in a Convention held in 
1791, successfully encountered this last oppression, and con- 
firmed the equality of rights and liberties, and the free exercise 
of the four received religions in Transylvania. (See Articles of 
the Diet, especially Books the 3rd, 5th and 6th, of the year 
1791.) 

In consequence of these Articles, which conferred immorta! 
honour upon the Prince, with the several estates and orders, 
equal access is opened to the Unitarians with the citizens of 
other received religions, to all offices, even to those of the higher 
order; so that they are enabled faithfully to serve their Prince 
and their country in the courts of justice, in the districts, the 
cities and the towns. 

It would now be proper to speak of those who have been dis- 
tinguished among the Unitarians by their writings or by their 
beneficence ; but the brevity of a letter will not permit us to 
enlarge. We therefore pass over in silence Queen Isabella and 
her son, King John Sigismund, and also many of the nobles, 
under whose auspices our affairs once flourished. But it must 
also be confessed, that in the beginning of the age immediately 
preceding, it so happened, that, through the injury of the times, 
we were deprived of the royal funds, of the printing-press 
belonging to us, of many churches, and of other things. Hence 
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the little that is left us of our temporalities is to be referred to 
the private contributions of benefactors in recent times. We 
shall also pass in silence over ancient writers, among whom 
Christopher Sandius and Frederick Samuel Bock enumerate 
Francis David and George Blandrata, the first preachers of the 
Unitarian doctrine ; George Enjedinus, who held the office of 
Superintendent from 1592 to 1597, the celebrated author of an 
‘Explication of Passages in the Sacred Writings of the Old 
and New ‘Testament which have been generally cited to prove 
the Dogma of the Trinity,’ and some others. Let it suffice to 
mention the ‘ Unitarianism saved from Shipwreck’ of Michael 
Lombard Sz. Abraham, another reformer and meritorious 
superintendent from the year 1737 to 1758, who had the sole 
direction of the College of Clausenburg from 1720 to 1737, 
but who in this year held, with the Professorship, the office of 
pastor in the Church of Clausenburg, and, uniting with these 
offices the authority of Superintendent, deserves to live in the 
remembrance of the latest posterity. ‘This great man reduced 
our theology to a system, in a work entitled ‘A Summary of 
Christian Theology according to the Unitarians,’ which being 
printed in the types of the College of Reformers at Clausenburg, 
in 1787, isin the present day regarded as the polar-star of theo- 
logical lectures. ‘The Confession of the Polish Exiles, dedicated 
to the Elector or Brandenburg, and confirmed by the authority 
of many princes of Transylvania, contains the dogmatic princi- 
ples of this theology, and may be read verbatim in the History of 
Socinianism published by Frederick Samuel Bock, at Konings- 
burg, in Prussia, in 1700, pp. 71, Xe. 

We should also mention the Rev. Stephen Lazar, a man who, 
while he lived, was richly endowed both by nature and art, who 
was Superintendent of the Unitarians in Transylvania from 1786 
to 1811; who, supported by his benevolence and by his intimacy 
with the nobles, contributed greatly to the recovery of the bene- 
fits which we now enjoy ; and who, by his labours from 1792 to 
1797, in building the Church in this city of Clausenburg, and in 
enlarging and adorning the College, has left a perennial monu- 
ment of his fame. 

The rites of the Unitarians in Transylvania are very few 
and simple. Infants being washed in pure water in the sacred 
font, according to the precept of Christ, Matt. xxviii. 19, ‘In 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit,’ are 
imtated into the Christian religion.—The faithful assemble twice 
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a day in the churches, and there, after having sung hymns and 
psalms, pour out their prayers, the pastor leading their devotions. 
On the Lord’s-day, they attend to hear two sermons preached. 
On the first day of the following feasts—the Nativity of our 
Lord, Easter and Whitsuntide, and on St. Michael’s Day—they 
make a profession of their faith in the Christian religion, by par- 
taking of the sacred bread and the blessed cup. 

The form of church government is the following: The holy 
Synod governs the churches adhering to the Unitarian faith, 
123 in number, divided into eight dioceses, by as many elders 
or archdeacons, under the presidency of a superintendent, (who 
is always elected to his office in the Synodal Assembly, and 
confirmed in it, by the reigning prince,) and two chief curators, 
appointed from among the laity by means of a Consistory con- 
sisting of the principal members of the Unitarian community, 
both ecclesiastical and secular. Protocols are drawn up of the 
subjects to be discussed by the Consistory, and these are first 
submitted to the royal Government of Transylvania, and then 
to the august Court of the Prince at Vienna, and notices are 
always to be given of the discussions which are to take place in 
the Consistory. 

The Rev. and Illustrious John Kormotzi has filled the office 
of Superintendent since the year 1811. The pastors of the 
churches and the preachers are ordained from among the young 
men who are finishing their studies in philosophy and theology 
in our College at Clausenburg, some of whom, after having 
passed through their studies in the College in this country, repair 
also to the Academy at Vienna. The chief Pastor of our 
Church at Clausenburg is the Rev. Moses Szasz. 

As to the state of literature in the confusion of affairs above- 
mentioned—despoiled as we were of the funds which our an- 
cestors possessed, of the schools which they had founded at 
their own expense, and of other literary resources, when de- 
struction almost impended over our muses ;—during the great 
revolution of affairs which took place under the Emperor Joseph 
the Second and his august successors, lived a nobleman whose 
name was Ladislaus Suki, the only hope of his family, and the 
greatest benefactor of the Unitarians in modern times, who, 
devolving the care of our schools upon the heir of all his wealth, 
relieved to the utmost of his power our muses sighing in penury. 
By his munificence, great assistance has been given to our 
College at Clausenburg, in which youth are very advantageously 
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mstructed. ‘The province of Theology in this College, the 
elements of the Hebrew and Greek Languages, with the office 
of Second Pastor in the Church of Clausenburg, are commit- 
ted to my care. The Rev. and Illustrious John Juzi teaches 
Philosophy and gives Lectures on the History of Literature. 
The Rev. and Illustrious John Molnos, Lecturer on the Ger- 
man Language, and Rector of the College, expounds History, 
after the previous studies of Geography and Chronology. The 
Rev. and Illustrious Nicholas Szekely investigates the principles 
of Mathematics and Natural History. Six schoolmasters, se- 
lected from the youths trained in our schools, and appointed 
over the inferior classes, teach the boys the elements of learning, 
and whatever belongs to the trivial schools. The royal Lyceum 
of Clausenburg, supported by the funds of the Roman Catho- 
lics, is open to the Unitarians who enter upon the study of the 
laws after they have finished their philosophical course. The 
Unitarians have also two Academies in the principality of ‘Tran- 
sylvania—one in the town of Sz. Keresztur, another in the town 
of Thorenburg—in both of which the liberal arts only are 
taught. But the inspection of all our schools is incumbent on 
the Superintendent. 

The manner of appointing professors in former times was 
this—that the most promising youth, after having finished their 
course in the College, and having been recommended by the 
professors on whom they attended, to the Supreme Consistory, 
were sent to foreign Universities to cultivate erudition. Holland 
was the first instructress of the teachers who preceded us; at 
length Germany succeeded, especially in the Universities of 
Jena and Gottingen. But, not long since, it seemed good to 
our most august Emperor, of glorious reign, and our most 
gracious Prince, to interdict the liberty of frequenting Universi- 
ties instituted without the limits of Austria, and to erect a dis- 
tinct University, upon the principles of the Protestants, at 
Vienna, in Austria. Our countrymen also, in defect of an 
public funds, being maintained at their own expense, and by the 
private assistance of their benefactors, are here educated. 
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A hint to Ministers. 
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Collections, 


A HINT TO MINISTERS. 


Cultivate and display christian zeal for the general interests 
of true religion, both at home and abroad. With all the feel- 
ings of pasToRaL solicitude, never let the christian minister 
circumscribe his desires or his exertions, by the limits of his 
own peculiar sphere.—Let him sedulously endeavour to excite 
and to maintain, in full vigour, the same spirit of benevolent 
activity among the people of his charge. By stimulating them 
to unite in doug good, he will direct them to the most effectual 
means of gaining good. He will most assuredly promote their 
own prosperity, by animating their zeal and liberality in aid of 
the cause of bibles, and the cause of missions, and the cause of 
schools, and the cause of tracts, and all the methods of doing 
good, on a larger or a smaller scale, which fall within the limits 
of their means and opportunities.—In the midst, however, of all 
his public engagements, let not the young minister venture to 
extend, without due consideration and needful restriction, his 
pledges of personal attendance on the meetings of benevolent 
and religious societies. A senior minister, whose mind is en- 
riched with ample resources which habit has long progressively 
facilitated, may, with impunity, make a sacrifice of hours and 
days, which a junior minister would make at the hazard of his 
peace, of his health, of his usefulness. Time, and time in large 
and unbroken portions, he must secure for the acquirement and 
communication of scriptural knowledge, unless he would aban- 
don at once all the hope and effort of making progress in the 
lofty and difficult attainments of pulpit excellence. ‘'The habit 
I recommend,’ said Dr. Paley, in his Charge to the younger 
Clergy, ‘ as the foundation of almost all the good ones, is re- 
tirement. Learn to live alone.’ On the well proportioned 
upion of retired and diligent study with social intercourse and 
public engagements, depends, in no small degree, the efficiency, 
as well as the happiness of a pastor’s life—Burder’s Mental 
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Religious Instruction at Geneve. 


Rehgious Instruction at Geneva. 


The Genevese Pastors are reproached by Dr. Smith for 
preaching moral sermons, but he omits to inform us that they 
almost always enforce their exhortations to a life of virtue and 
holiness, by an appeal to the great doctrine of Christianity—a 
resurrection from the dead to a future state of rewards and 
punishment. * * * * 

Your readers, who have not visited Geneva, would be greatly 
mistaken, however, were they to suppose, in consequence of 
Dr. Smith’s misrepresentations, that the Pastors confined their 
public discourses to practical subjects. ‘There are services in 
two churches in Geneva, La Madelaine and St. Gervaise, every 
Sunday, which may be regarded as purely scriptural and doc- 
trinal. ‘These services comprise the instruction and examination 
of the catechumens in the doctrines and evidences of Christian- 
ity. The first part consists of what may be styled a colloquial 
sermon, explaining certain parts of the christian doctrine in a 
familiar manner ; the second consists of a verbal examination of 
the catechumens. More interesting lessons on Christianity, I 
think, can scarcely be given, and they are generally attended 
by adults as well as catechumens. ‘There is also a sermon 
every Thursday at 9 o’clock, which is confined to an explana- 
tion of the Scriptures. Besides this, there is a service every 
Saturday afternoon, which is entirely devotional and intended 
to prepare the mind for the duties of the following Sunda 
morning. The churches are all very fully attended on the Sun- 
day,* and in those where the more popular ministers preach, it is 
even difficult for a stranger to procure a seat, unless he go halt 
an hour before the service begins. Attention and seriousness 
strongly mark the countenances of the auditors. And as I do 
not (like Dr. Smith) presume to see into their hearts, I could 
discover none of that ‘ deadly indifference’ which he lays to 
their charge: sometimes they were evidently deeply affected, 
and the younger members of the audience were in tears. 

The Sunday services for the catechumens comprise a recapi- 
tulary explanation of those sections of the catechism in which 
they have been instructed in classes four days in the preceding 
week. Young persons do not commence this course of religious 


* The hours of public worship are ten, twelve and two; the latter service 
closes at three, when the city gates are opened fur the remainder of the day. 
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instruction until about the age of fifteen; the course lasts twelve 

‘ months, but where catechumens appear deficient in their exa- 

4 , minations, they pass through another course in the following 

iy year. The catechumens all write down in their own language 

: the instruction which they receive verbally in their classes. The 

ie writing is carefully examined and corrected by the pastor. The 

ipo HE youth of both sexes, rich and poor, are expected to attend this 

uk course of instruction: there are evening classes for the appren- 

i | tices.— Monthly Repository. 
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From Robert Hall’s Lafe of Toller. 


; Never, says Mr H., shall I forget the pleasure and surprise 
‘ with which I listened to an expository discourse from 1 Pet. ii. 
ah 1—3. The richness, the unction, the simple majesty which 
ae pervaded his address, produced a sensation which I never felt 
4 i before : it gave me a new view of the christian ministry. But 
if the effect, powerful as it was, was not to be compared with that 
{i which I experienced a few days after, on hearing him at a half- 
ee yearly association at Bedford. ‘The text which he selected was 
hay peculiarly solemn and impressive: his discourse was founded 
| on 2 Peter i. 12—16 ‘Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in 





Al 
| “t i this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remembrance: 
| apa knowing that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, even as 
eal our Lord Jesus Christ has shewed me,’ &c. The effect of this 
ae discourse on the audience, was such as I never witnessed before 
| Ng or since. It was undoubtedly very much aided by the peculiar 
eet circumstances of the speaker, who was judged to be far advanc- 
a ed in a decline, and who seemed to speak under a strong im- 
a pression of its being the last time he should address his brethren 
eae on such an occasion. ‘The aspect of the preacher, pale, ema- 
en ciated, standing apparently on the verge of eternity, the sim- 
i i plicity and majesty of his sentiments, the sepulchral solemnity 
veel of a voice which seemed to issue from the shades, combined 
with the intrinsic dignity of the subject, perfectly quelled the 
at audience with tenderness and terror, and produced such a scene 
i of audible weeping as was perhaps never surpassed. All other 


| emotions were absorbed in devotional feeling: it seemed to us 
bie as though we were permitted for a short space to look into 
Lie eternity, and every sublunary object vanished before ‘the pow- 
' ers of the world to come.’ Yet, there was no considerable 
vt exertion, no vehemence displayed by the speaker, no splendid 
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imagery, no magnificent description: it was the simple domin- 
ation of truth, of truth indeed of infinite moment, borne in 
upon the heart by a mind intensely alive to its reality and gran- 
deur. Criticism was disarmed; the hearer felt himself elevated 
to a region which he could not penetrate; all was powerless 
submission to the master spirit of the scene. It will always be 
considered by those who witnessed it, as affording as high a 
specimen as can be easily conceived, of the power of a preacher 
over his audience, the habitual, or even frequent recurrence of 
which would create an epoch in the religious history of the 
world. 





Ovrigital PBoctry. 


The water that I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.’ 


Twas early summer; and the glare of noon 

Shot fiercely down upon the earth. The breeze 

Whisper’d in invitation, as it stirr’d 

Among the leaves of this deep solitude, 

When first I wander’d hither; and the shade 

Of lofty rock and leafy covert, wooed 

My fainting spirit, and my sinking steps. 

The purling waters of a streamlet, too, 

Won me to enter here, and breathe the air 

That played upon their surface, and imbibe 

The coolness of their source. Gladly I turn’d, 

And traced the seldom trodden path that wound 

Along the bank, holding its tangled way 

Mid lowly brier with wild-flower interwoven, 

And under the thick boughs of ivied elms. 
Here, in the very bosom of the dell, 

Amid its wildest loneliness, there stands 

A single, towering, moss-grown rock, whose clefts 

Shelter the frst pale cowslip of the spring, 

And, here and there, a slender hyacinth. 

Under the grey rock’s base, a giant elm 

Hath forced his sturdy roots, and upward flung 

His broad trunk full upon its flintv breast. 
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Original Poetry. 


Then, arching far and wide, his boughs descend, 
Brushing, with every breeze, the ground beneath. 
Forth from the elm’s deep roots, and ’mid the sand 
That intervenes, there gush’d a bubbling fountain. 
The sparkling water for a moment boil’d 

In its pure basin; lingering to bathe 

The dipping leaves of the o’erhanging elm ; 
Then swept away o’er beds of glistening pebble, 
Till, in the gloom of yonder thicket hid, 

Nought but the murmuring of its waters told 

Its secret progress.—Bending o’er the roots 

Of the majestic tree, I drank. The draught 
Was coo! and pure, fraught with returning life. 

Here was a time to lye, and muse, and dream 
Of that primeval age of happiness, 

When cooling breezes, and refreshing springs, 
And fruits and flowers, made Eden paradise ; 
When man was innocent, and had not brought 
Upon his soul the alternate light and shade, 
The moment’s brilliance, and the long deep gloom, 
Which, all too late, he learn’d to be the sum 
Of the high vaunted bliss of “knowing good 
And evil.’ 

¥ * * 

Summer was in her sickly wane. <A drought 
Had parch’d the earth ; a hot and feverish air 
Breathed over nature, and dried up her freshness. 
Floweret and leaf were shrivell’d, and had bowed 
Their heads in temporary death. The sun 
Was at its height. The air was motionless. 

The birds were dumb upon the drooping boughs. 
A weary traveller, I had toil’d my way, 

Scorched by the sun, while burning thirst 

Was preying on my strength; ere I had reach’d 
The fountain whose pure waters erst restor’d 

My drooping spirit. Eagerly I sped 

To breathe the coolness of the shade, and drink 
Again from that reviving stream. _ There stood 
The hoary rock, the venerable elm ;— 

But where the fount whose deep clear water played 
In gladness at their foot?—Where? It was gone / 
Vanish’d, even as the brightness of a dream! 


So fares it with the unhappy man who seeks 
For lasting pleasures in the stream of life. 
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The draught he swallows now, so eagerly 

That its fell power makes reason itself to reel, 
He fondly dreams waits but for his return : 

He does return, with greedier thirst, to quaff 
The treacherous stream, but finds the channel dry. 
Sore disappointment blights his idle hopes, 

And preys upon his spirit, like the worm 

That never dies.—Oh! heard he but the voice 
Of Grace, ‘Ho! every one that thirsteth, come! 
And drink ye of the waters of that fount . 
Which flows exhaustless from the lips of Truth. 
Here is no giddy, brief, deceptive, draught. 
‘Taste but the stream, and it becomes a well 
Within you, springing up to life eternal.’ 


W. R. 





Review, 


Art. X.—The Leper of Aost, translated from the French of 


Lemaistre. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 1825. pp. 37. 


WE have often had delineations of the feelings of those who 
have been confined in dungeons, and compelled, by public or 
private cruelty or justice, to linger years in solitude, shut out 
from the light of day and the face of man. ‘Those who have 
afterwards obtained liberty have told us the secrets of their pri- 
son-house, have recorded their sufferings, their sickness of heart 
at hope deferred—the support imparted by that visiter, ‘ that 
comes to all’—the long struggle between pride exasperated by 
neglect and misery, and that resignation to fate or Providence 
which remains when all other human feelings have departed. 
Others have imagined the workings of the heart in its miserable 
abode of darkness and sorrow—have shut up a victim and 
stripped him, one by one, of all the dear objects to which his 
affections clung—maddening him by accumulated wretched- 
ness—cold and hunger and chains—till reason and the power of 
suffermg departed with the power of enjoyment. The song of 
a bird of the air has brought reason back, by recalling remem- 
brances of happiness and light—and the view from the narrow 
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j window of his dungeon of the beautiful heaven itself, the green 
i earth and moving waters, has been more horrible, than darkness 
i | and silence and desolation. 

i. The Leper of Aost is one, who suffers, not from the cruelty, 
4 but from the benevolence of man; for the victim of the dread- % 
i ful leprosy must not be allowed to hold communion with his 
pet iellow men. ‘The contagion was supposed to be communicated 
even to a distance, and a solitary tower, with a garden surround- 
it ed by a wall, is appointed as his abode. He is avoided by all; 
but an officer is attracted by curiosity—enters his garden, and 
7 engages in conversation with him.—This imagined conversation 
i constitutes the volume. 
pe The manner in which his time is past he thus describes. 


a ¢ He who loves his cell, will find peace therein,” as we read in 
| the Imitation of Jesus Christ. I know something of the truth of 
\ these comforting words. ‘The impressions peculiar to seclusion are 
; soothed by useful employment of our time. Those who work are 
yes never entirely miserable, and in this too I may serve as an example. 
ih ° During the fine season, the culture of my garden, and of my parterre, 
seat occupy me sufficiently. During the’ winter, I make baskets and 
ii mats; I make my clothes, prepare my daily meal ; and prayers fill ~ 
: the time that is not otherwise filled. In this way the year ends, and 
| when it is gone, I have always found it to have been too short.’ 











His religious impressions—and nothing but religion could give 
i him the tranquillity he enjoys—connected with the objects of na- 
: | ture, are very striking and natural. 

. ‘I truly dove the objects that are (if I may say so) the compan- 
ions of my life, and the friends I see every day. Every evening, 


ct A | before I retire to the Tower, I greet the glaciers of Rintorts, the 
te dark forests of the Saint Bernard, and the fantastic peaks that rise 


k over the valley of the Rhone. Though the omnipotence of heaven 
‘ is as plain in the creation of an insect, as in that of the whole uni- 
verse, the great spectacle of the mountains overwhelms my mind. 
I cannot without religious rapture look on these enormous masses, 
covered with perpetual snow. But in the midst of this splendid 


i scenery, which surrounds me, I have some favourite places which 1 
i prefer, one of which is that hermitage which you see on the summit 
if of Mount Carvensod. Insulated in the midst of groves, in the 
ht i vicinity of a desert field, it receives the last beams of the retiring 
' sun. Though I have never been there, { delight i in gazing on that 
i Hi | spot. When the day declines, I sit down in my garden, keeping 


my eyes fixed on that solitary abode, and my fancy finds there a 
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happy repose. It has become to me like a possession; it seems as 
if some confused recollection was bringing me back, to a time 
when I was happy there, and the memory of which is effaced. I 
like still more to contemplate the distant mountains, which separate 
themse!ves only by feeble outlines from the blue horizon. Like 
futurity, distance awakens hope in me; my oppressed heart attaches 
itself to the possibility of a far existing land, where, at some future 
period, I shall finally enjoy the pleasure for which I pine, and 
which a secret instinct shows me incessantly, if not as real, yet at 
least as possible.’ © 


The delirium of his sleepless nights seems to be a fine sketch 
of what must be the sufferings of a sensitive person in the hor- 
rible despondency which is said to have been an attendant on 
this disease. 


‘Oh sir, these watchings, these watchings! you cannot form an 
idea of the misery and weariness of the nights that a wretched being 
passes, without closing his eyes, and with his mind fixed on a loathe 
some existence, and a futurity without hope. Imagination can con- 
ceive no such torments. My uneasiness increases with the progress 
of the night, and when the day approaches, my agitation is so great, 
that I know not what will become of me; my ideas grow confused ; 
I yield to extraordinary impressions, which I only feel in these 
unhappy moments. Sometimes it is as if an irresistible power was 
dragging me to a fathomless abyss; sometimes I see nothing but 
black forms, and when I endeavour to examine them, they cross each 
other with the rapidity of lightning, increase in approaching, and 
soon are like mountains, which crush me under their weight. At 
other times, I see dark clouds rise from the earth around me ; they 
come over me like an inundation, which increases, advances, and 
threatens to engulf me; and when I try to rise, in order to free 
myself from these dreadful images, it seems as if I were retained b 
invisible ties, which enchain all my powers. You will perhaps 
believe this to be merely dreams; but I am not sleeping; I see 
always the same objects, and this horrible sensation exceeds all my 
other sufferings.’ 


In one of his agonies, after the death of his sister, who had 
at first been his companion, he is driven to the resolution of put- 
ung an end to his life: while preparing to execute his purpose, 
he finds a letter which his sister had left for him, exhorting him 
to live and die a christian. 


‘In finishing its perusal, I fainted, probably from the result of my 
emotions. A cloud seemed to cover my sight, and for a time I 
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remembered neither my afflictions nor my existence. When | 
awoke I found myself in the darkness of night; but I felt an 
unspeakable quiet. All that had passed on that evening seemed to 
me adream. My first movement was to raise my eyes to heaven, 
to thank God for having preserved me from the greatest misfortune. 
Never did the firmement seem so serene and beautiful. A star 
threw its light through my window ; I contemplated it with an inef- 
fable delight, and I found a sweet consolation in thinking that one 
of its rays was destined for the solitary abode of the Leper. I 
returned to my cell with a tranquil heart, and employed the rest of 
the night, in reading the book of Job. The holy enthusiasm, with 


which it filled my soul, dissipated finally the dark thought that had 
oppressed me.’ 


. 


‘ 


We have room for no more extracts, and those which have 
been made may be left to speak for themselves. 

We have been induced to take this notice of a work of ima- 
gination from a feeling that it is only the strong power of religion 
which could support the Leper under his exquisite sufferings of 
mind and body; and that power is not exaggerated when it is 
described as capable of administering comfort, when every 
earthly comfort is withdrawn, and of arming the mind against 
the utmost agonies of despair. 

This little volume receives an additional interest from the 
fact, that the beautiful translation, of which any American 
scholar might be proud, was made by a distinguished Foreigner, 
whose extensive learning and amiable manners have instructed 


and gained all who have had the good fortune to meet him 
during his residence amongst us. 





Art. XI.—A Sermon preached to the Church in Brattle square. 


in two Parts. By John G. Palfrey, A. M. Boston, Oli- 
ver Greenleaf, 1825. 


Tuts belongs to that class of sermons, which is common 
among us, and not altogether peculiar to this country, in which 
local civil and ecclesiastical history is recorded, and the per- 
ishing fragments of tradition and memory concerning former 
days are collected and arranged for posterity. Many valuable 
facts have in this way been arrested in their passage toward 
oblivion. Many interesting documents have been treasured up 
for the future historian, and many a questionable date decided 
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for the coming antiquarian. ‘The lives and characters of those 
who presided over our churches and were lights of their times, 
are kept in fresh remembrance; the progress of opinion is 
marked, and its causes and changes ascertained, before it 
has all become too uncertain from distance ; and the ecclesias- 
tical usages of the land are recorded and settled for the guid- 
ance or the warning of future generations. 

Mr Palfrey has made an important addition to this stock of 
historical and biographical materials, in the judicious and inter- 
esting discourse before us. The church in Brattle square claims 
peculiar regard, and its history is worthy of peculiar attention ; 
both because of the circumstances in which it originated, and 
for the succession of eminent men who have been its pastors. 
Originating in more liberal views than were generally prevalent 
at the time of its foundation, it has exercised from the first a 
leading influence on public opinion, and done much to create 
the tone of sentiment which now so generally prevails. While 
the distinguished talents and services of its pastors—Colman, 
Cooper, ‘Thacher, and Buckminster—have caused its principles 
to be more widely spread, and reach more readily the ascen- 
dency which they hold. 

The church was founded in 1699, and as it sprung from a 
spirit of religion a litle more liberal than the popular voice ap- 
proved, it was of course obnoxious to the assaults and opposition 
ofthe many. Its founders were ‘ the hereticks of their times, 
whom all felt entitled to pity or revile,’ and from whom the 
ministers of the town withdrew their fellowship for a season.— 
So that their first minister, Colman, was ordained in England. 
The opinions and practices, which brought upon them the odium 
under which they suffered, deserve to be kept in mind ; as they 
may serve for an example of the changes which orthodoxy is al- 
ways undergoing, and the gradual approach which it is making to 
those sentiments and usages which it once denounced as heret- 
ical. It was not in their system of doctrines, however, that they 
divided from the other churches; for they expressly declare 
that they ‘approve and subscribe the confession of faith put 
forth by the assembly of divines at Westminster.’ The points 
in which they offended may be seen in the following extract : 

They profess, that they ‘dare not refuse’ baptism ‘to any child 
offered by any professed Christian, upon his engagement to see it 
educated, if God give life and ability, in the Christian religion. 
But this being a ministerial act,’ they ‘ think it the pastor’s province 
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to receive such professions and engagements.’ ‘ We judge it fitting 
and expedient,’ they say, ‘that whoever would be admitted to par- 
take with us in the Holy Sacrament, be accountable to the pastor, 
to whom it belongs to inquire into their knowledge and spiritual 
state, and to require the renewal of their baptismal covenant. But 
we assume not to ourselves to impose upon any a publick relation of 
their experiences ; however, if any one think himself bound in con- 
science to make such a relation, let him do it. For we conceive it 
sufficient, if the pastor publickly declare himself satisfied in the 
person offered to our communion, and seasonably propound him.’ 
‘ Finally, we cannot confine the right of choosing a minister to the 
communicants alone; but we thing that every baptized adult person, 
who contributes to the maintenance, should have a vote in elect- 
ing.’ 

At this distance of time, observes our author, it appears to us 
extraordinary, that such views as these should have brought great 
odium on their assertors; but the acrimonious spirit of dissention 
about the lesser matters of the law, which is not yet at rest, wrought 
at that period far more busily. To some persons the scheme seemed 
to savour strongly of Presbyterianism, while others apprehended it 
to be little better than Episcopacy in disguise. A work of Presi- 
dent Mather on the Order of the Gospel, soon appeared, which was 
understood to have reference to the new Church, and was followed 
by an able anonymous reply. Higginson and Hubbard are also 
understood to refer to this controversy in their Testimony to the 
Order of the Gospel in the Churches of New England, published in 
1701. 


Again, he adds in another place, 


And now, look to the churches which opposed them, to see the 
event of their stedfastness, and judge what the event of Christian 
stedfastness will, sooner or later, always be. The three obnoxious 
peculiarities of their practice have been almost universally admitted; 
and, if the one peculiarity of their plan of church order has in the- 
ory not been extensively allowed, the ancient rule infringed by it is 
now little more than a dead letter, or an immaterial form. 


_ The preacher draws with a free and discriminating hand, the 
portrait of his predecessors in the ministry, from all of which 
we would gladly make copious extracts. But being restricted to 
narrow limits, we shall take such passages as may be most gen- 
erally interesting. The first relate to Dr. Colman. 


Dr. Colman wanted no qualification to be an attractive and pro- 
fitable preacher. He was a man liberally endowed by nature, and 
his preparation for the pulpit had been laborious and thorough. He 
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had ardent feelings, and they were heartily engaged in his work. 
In addition to these more important qualifications, his taste in com- 


position was so far in advance of that of his cotemporaries, that he 


is considered as having introduced a new style in the preaching of 
the Massachusetts clergy. And to all these recommendations, was 
added a manner in the pulpit of uncommon dignity, persuasiveness 
and grace. 

He was a man of liberal publick spirit, and of active and en- 
larged benevolenee. The poor of his charge always found in him 
a brotherly attention to their wants. The town was his debtor 
for improvements, which hazarded his popularity to effect. The 
College, besides owing, in great part, to his influence the brilliant 
presidency of Leverett, and the bounty of Hollises and Holdens, 
was indebted to him through a course of years for various ser- 
vices, not more honourable and important than laborious—He was 
animated by the distinguishing spirit of Christian philanthropy, and 
desired to do extensive good to the souls of men. It was at his in- 
stance, that this Church, and others of the town, voted to make a 
contribution, twice in each year, to form what was called an Evangel- 
ical Treasury, devoted to the extension of the knowledge and 
influence of religion—He was a man, finally, of true piety, proved 
in a series of domestic trials, some of a kind the hardest to be 
borne ; in the zealous services of a successful ministry, and by 
the uniform tenour of a sober, righteous and godly life. 


The successor of Dr Colman was William Cooper. 


Dr. Colman was attached to the Genevan doctrine, as, with his 
parentage and subsequent connexions, it would have been wonderful, 
if he had not been. But he seemed to have outstripped his age, 
and to have risen almost to the ground of that venerable race of 
men, now nearly extinct, which, within the last half century, have 
borne the name of moderate Calvinists. William Cooper, on the 
other hand, loved Calvinism in all its austerity, extravagance and 
tumult. In the writings of Colman, the orthodox doctrines are all 
along implied, and, as occasion required, explicitly stated. But, 
in those of Cooper, they are introduced on system and with relish ; 
in all their intricacy and all their repulsiveness ; in season and out 
of season ; in the dedication, in the preface, the private letter, and 
the funeral sermon. He had less copiousness of thought than his 
colleague, less skill in use of language, and far less felicity of 
illustration and allusion. But he wrote with method, propriety, 
fervour and force, and, without any extraordinary qualifications for 
a popular preacher, was always listened to with interest; for he was | 
familiar with the religious technicks of his school, he knew how to 
exhibit them with strength and all the clearness which they allowed, 
38 
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and he made it apparent that his heart was in his work. He was a 
laborious and devoted minister. No one of the clergy was more 
engaged in defending and keeping up what was called the awaken- 
ing of 1741——-1742; and he was happy in not living to be 
undeceived, by seeing in this Church, as in others, the season of 
extraordinary excitement followed by a season of as extraordinary 
deadness. But, in cases where his judgment was not misled by his 
theories, he was a wise as well as sincere and zealous man. 


W. Cooper was succeeded by his son, Samuel Cooper, in 
the year 1746, about a year and a half before the death of Dr. 
Colman ; who was followed by Dr Thatcher in 1785. Then 
came Mr Buckminster, upon whose ministry and character it 
were to have been expected the preacher should largely dwell, 
and in speaking of whom he becomes eloquent. We cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of a single quotation. 


Every thing here reminds us of him. The thought of this place 
of our solemnities never recurs, without bringing with it the revered 
and beloved idea of him, in whose light for so happy, though so brief 
a season, it rejoiced. At the table of Christian fellowship, I meet 
the disciples, whom he led to that feast, and his presence almost 
seems to be with us there. Already I find encouragement and 
friendship in those, whose earliest remembered impressions of religion 
are associated with the pathos of his melting tones, and the glory of 
his speaking eye. I stand by death-beds cheered by happy hopes 
of immortality, which he taught to glow, and witness the Christian 
patience of mourners, to whom he was the minister of that lasting 
peace, which the world can neither give nor take away. Happy 
servant of his God! who can leave such enduring memorials of so 
short a life; who, long after the first burst of general distress at his 
early departure has been hushed, survives in the virtuous purposes 
of manhood, and the calm meditations of age. Happy, whose 
epitaph is recorded in the religious dedication of so many grateful 
hearts! There is no other distinction but is mean compared with 
such a glory. There is no work, no praise, to be coveted like his, 
who has been thus instrumental in turning many to righteousness. 
They pay him, while they live, that most honourable tribute of giv- 
ing him a place among their most spiritual thoughts, their holiest 
affections. ‘They transmit his influence in the events, which they 
controul, and the minds, which they form. And when, at last, he 
meets them above, can any thing be wanting to the worth of his 
crown of rejoicing, when they remember together, that it was by 
his agency, that God made them associates for angels ? 


From the notes to this sermon, which are copious, and whick 
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exhibit great diligence of research, we might make many curi- 
ous extracts. A few must suffice. The following has interest, 
as showing what spirit has always characterized the college. 


In a letter from the bishop of Peterborough, soon after de- 
clining the office of president, Dr. Colman says, ‘1 am not well 
in the opinion of our house of representatives of late years, on 
whom the president depends for his subsistence ; and they could 
not have pinched me without the chair’s suffering with me, which 
I could by no means consent it should do for my sake. As for 
the catholic spirit, which makes your lordship wish to see me in 
that honourable station,—it is the very spirit of our college, and 
has been so these forty years past ; andif I have ever shone in your 
lordship’s eyes on that account, here | learned it thirty years 
since; and when I visited the famous universities and private 
academies in England, I was proud of my own humble education 
bere in our Cambridge, because of the catholic air I had there 
breathed in.’ 


Dr Colman’s feelings in relation to the great religious distur- 
bances which began with Whitfield, are expressed in the follow- 
ing passage. 


Dr. Colman wrote, in a letter to Mr. Williams of Lebanon, 
‘It is, at this day, enough to make the heart of a sober and con- 
siderate Christian bleed within him, to hear of the sore rents and 
divisions made by Mr. Davenport and others in a great number 
of towns and churches throughout our provinces. Almost all on 
Long Island are thus broken to pieces, and so are many in Con- 
necticut, and with us of the Massachusetts to a sorrowful degree.’ 
And, in his sermon at the ordination of S. Cooper, he expresses 
his ‘ wish before God and in his fear, that those among ourselves, 
who have of late years taken upon them to go about exhorting 
and preaching, grossly unfurnished with ministerial gifts and 
knowledge, would suffer those words of the Lord, [Jeremiah 
xxiii. 31, 32,] to sink deep into their hearts, to check them in 
their bold career, and blind censures of many faithful pastors, 
into whose folds they are daily breaking, and because of the 
mildness of our spirits towards them, seem to grow the more bold 
and fierce.. And it were greatly to be wished, that people would 
beware of such straggling, illiterate teachers, and avoid them, 
in whatever appearance of sheep’s clothing they may come.’ 


A scene, like that narrated in the next paragraph, could 
hardly occur at the present day. 


Mr. Cooper was moderator of the council when he preached 
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the ordination sermon at Springfield. The occasion was attended 
with great excitement. Mr. Breck was obnoxious to the Hamp- 
shire Association, being accused, among other things, of denying 
the authenticity of 1 John, v. 7, and of maintaining, ¢ that God 
might, consistent with his justice, forgive sin without any satis- 
faction ;? * that, upon supposition that the decrees of God were 
absolute or unchangeable, he saw no encouragement to duty, 
seeing then, let men do what they could, or neglect, it could 
ot alter their condition;’ ‘that it was unjust for God to punish 
men for not doing what was not now in their power ;’ and ¢ that 
the heathen that lived up to the light of nature, should not be 
damned for want of faith in Christ... He however satisfied the 
Boston ministers of his orthodoxy on these points, and three of 
them, Messrs. Cooper, Welsteed, and Samuel Mather, with Mr. 
Cooke of Sudbury, and three ministers of Hampshire, composed 
the council for his ordination, which met October 7, 1735. While 
they were hearing the charges against Mr. Breck, three justices 
came from Northampton, and, at the instance of the disaffected 
in Springfield, and their advisers, signed a warrant ¢ to apprehend 
that part of the council, that did not belong to the county of 
Hampshire.’ In consequence of the misgivings of one of them, 
it was not served; but Mr. Breck was apprehended while before 
the council, and taken to Connecticut ¢ to answer to such things 
as should be objected to him.’ He was released the following 
day. ‘The council, after reading, on the next Sunday, a result, 
- advising the first church in Springfield to continue their regards 
to him,’ adjourned to meet in Boston ten days after. ‘The busi- 
ness came into the general court, upon the complaint of the 
parish, and, it having been decreed ‘by the representatives, after 
a long hearing, that the council was regularly constituted, the 
ordination proceeded January 26, 


We have taken such notice of this discourse as seemed to us 
most suitable to its character. We could not feel ourselves called 
upon to write a historical or critical dissertation, and the author 
needs no testimony of ours to his talents, fidelity or diligence. 
We will however take this opportunity, which has reminded us 
of his absence from his church and country, and of his past 
share in the conduct of this journal, to express the solicitude, 
which, as his friends and coadjutors, we cannot but feel. Our 
hearts go with him in his journeyings, and our prayers ascend 
‘or his safety, convalescence, and happiness. 


pinta int Ce se 
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Mr. Sewall’s Sermon. 


Art. XI1—.4 Sermon on Human Depravity, delivered in Am- 
herst, N. Hl. on Lord’s day, June 25, 1825.—By Edmund 
Q. Sewall.—Amherst, N. H. Wells & Seaton, Printers, 
1825.——pp. 34. 


We have read this sermon with great satisfaction. It is 
a production of more than ordinary merit. We congratulate 
the friends of religion in Amherst that they have one who can 
write with so much ability. We rejoice that there are those 
among them, who have judgment to appreciate such publica- 
tions, and zeal to extend them beyond the hour and place of 
their delivery. It is true that controversial preaching has not 
been in high favour with the liberal clergy. ‘They have thought, 
and very justly, that it should be the chief aim of their public 
instructions to do what may be done to sanctify the affections 
and lives of their hearers, rather than to make them adepts in 
speculative theology. We profess ourselves glad, nevertheless, 
to meet occasionally with doctrinal discourses like the one now 
under review. ‘The condition of the church requires them. 
The more intelligent classes of the people have become sick of 
their old systems vf belief, and are looking anxiously for better. 
We wish to see them furnished with such as are scriptural and 
rational. J*ew need be told that, what are called, falsely and 
vauntingly, ‘the doctrines of the reformation,’ have been press- 
ed upon the public attention, of late years, with a spirit that 
aims to exclude all but their abettors from the christian church. 
The consequences are such as might have been expected. 
In many parts of our country multitudes have been rendered in- 
different or skeptical on religious subjects, by this perpetual in- 
culcation of unintelligible dogmas and this sacrifice of christian 
charity to the support of human formularies of faith. The’in- 
terests of the community, therefore, call urgently upon the lib- 
eral clergy for frequent expositions of the rational faith once de- 
livered to the saints. We want such expositions now, -not 
merely nor chiefly, to disabuse the people of calvinism. Hap- 
pily, there are other causes in operation to effect this. But we 
want them to arrest the public mind in its progress from that to 
infidelity, by substituting what is reasonable and true, for what 
is false and absurd. ‘The time is coming and now is when men 
will have a rational religion or none. it may not be expected 
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that reason will be deemed useless in theology long after its full 
power has been felt and acknowledged in every thing else. In 
a country like ours, where knowledge is diffused as the light, 
and the spirit of inquiry is abroad free as the air, whatever sub- 
ject shrinks from investigation, and, to maintain its sway over the 
minds of the people, betakes itself to the hiding places of mys- 
tery, will be turned from with indifference, if not with contempt. 
He, therefore, who contributes to disencumber the christian 
system of one human addition, which has served to mar its sym- 
etry and beauty, and hinder its ready and hearty reception, isa 
benefactor of his race. 

For this reason we are disposed to thank Mr. Sewall for what 
he has done, within the sphere of his influence, to remove the 
prejudices that may have been conceived against Christianity on 
account of its connexion with the doctrine of hereditary depra- 
vity. That this dogma, in its usual relations, does shock the un- 
derstanding and the best natural sentiments of the heart, is al- 
lowed on all hands. Even Dr. Dwight could say, that ‘per- 
haps no doctrine is more reluctantly received by the human 
mind;’ and readily confessed that ‘if he saw any mode of avoid- 
ing the evidence by which it Is established, he would certainly 
reject it also.’* Dhifferent causes are, indeed, assigned for the 
fact. The Calvinists say it is in consequence of the native re- 
pugnance of the human heart to divine truth. We affirm that it 
it is owing to the doctrine’s bearing on its very face something 
worse than absurdity. Be this, however, as it may, one thing 
is certain, that the system, of which the doctrine of hereditary 
total depravity is the foundation, has, in the view of many intel- 
ligent minds, thrown suspicion upon the claims of Christianity to 
a divine origin; and it is scarcely less certain, we think, that it 
will continue to throw suspicion upon them more and more, in 
proportion as freedom of thought is encouraged and knowledge 
diffuses itself, till the system is shown to be, as it is, the offspring 
of human invention. Buta brief sketch of the sermon, together 
with some extracts from it, may be more acceptable to our rea- 
ders, than any remarks of our own. 

The text is from Ecclesiastes, vii, 29. Lo, this only have I 
found, that God hath made man upright ; but they have sought 
out many inventions. It is thus briefly and correctly explained. 


‘The term man occurs here in its generick sense, denoting the 


* Dwight’s Theology, Sermon 29. 
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race Collectively. The word rendered upright may with more 
precision be translated right. It implies no qualities positively 
virtuous, but simply the absence of all obliquity. And the whole 
passage conveys this important sentiment, God hath made man 
right; with a proper nature, possessing such powers as are re- 
quisite in the place he fills, and for all the designs of his being.’ 


The discussion, we are told, is intended to ‘bear chiefly on 
the point of native hereditary depravity, which gives us a false 
account of the cause of that moral evil which is seen and felt in 
the world.” But before he enters upon his main design, the 
preacher makes some very proper remarks on another branch 
of the general subject, viz. ‘ total depravity, which gives us as 
false a view of the degree of sin found among men, as the other 
does of its origin.’ The aim of them is to show that ‘ we are not 
totally any thing whatever’—that there is a mixture of good and 
bad in every human character—‘ that the world contains no such 
beings as the saints and sinners described in many sermons and 
painted in many tracts and magazines.’ But as the scriptures are 
often quoted to prove the total depravity of mankind, our author 
lays down ‘two obvious principles of interpretation, which ought 
to be applied to the passages thus employed, and which remove 
at once all pretence for using them in evidence of such a doc- 
trine.’ The first is, that ‘what is declared in universal terms is 
not always to be received without qualification. We often affirm 
absolutely, and in the most unqualified language, what we know 
to be true only for the most part, and with some exceptions.’ 
The second is, that the scriptures, like other books, are to be in- 
terpreted with reference to the people to whom they were address- 
ed and of whom they speak. ‘ All which was true of them may 
not be true of us.’ ‘To take phrases, employed to represent 
the moral character of ancient heathens, and apply them with 
no modification to all people of all ages and climes, Christian as 
well as Pagan, is unjust to the last degree.’ According to these 
two principles, he gives an exposition of the texts usually addu- 
ced in support of the total depravity of human nature. 

After a paragraph, as true as it is eloquent, on the evil arising 
from the habit of looking on human nature as utterly corrupt, 
the preacher returns to that part of the common doctrine of 
depravity, which concerns its origin. Is it said, we are born 
sinners? He argues the ‘impossibility’ of this, from the nature 
of sin and the necessary condition of the infant mind. Is it 
attempted to be proved from the ‘earliest intelligent conduct’ 
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of children, that we bring a corrupt nature into the world with 
us? He insists, that as much, at least, may be proved from such 
conduct in favour of a holy nature at birth, since children mani- 
fest as many good qualities as bad ones. Besides, if the sinful 
actions of men, at any period of life, are deemed sufficient evi- 
dence of a nature originally corrupt, he asks, ‘ what are we to 
affirm of Adam’s sin?’ ‘ His offence just as strongly proves that 
his nature was originally tainted, as our offences prove the 
depravity of our nature.’ The author then adverts, under a 
second head of argument, to the pretence of some advocates 
of the doctrine, that it implies no more than that men are 
‘ destitute of holiness at birth,’ and remarks upon it as follows. 

‘If this signify that we have no positively virtuous qualities 
then, none deny it. But we believe there are no sinful qualities 
either; and by the same kind of reasoning which satisfies them, 
without going a step further, we may arrive at our own con- 
clusion. It is said for instance, on their part, that sin cannot 
proceed from a holy nature. We add, with as much propriety, 
neither can virtue proceed from an unholy nature. The fact 
is as clear that men do good, as that they do evil; and one kind 
of moral action proves as much in regard to the quality of our 
nature, as the other, so far as it goes; but in truth the doctrine 
I now oppose, does comprehend more than a simple destitu- 
tion of holiness ; and we are taught in it, that men are naturally 
indisposed to all good, and inclined to all evil, having no power 
to obey the will of God.’ p. 16. 


The next fourteen pages of the sermon are occupied witli 
forcible reasoning against the doctrine in dispute under the fol- 
lowing topicks—that ‘it is contrary to the analogy of the rest 
of God’s works’—that ‘it destroys the foundation of human ac- 
countability’—that ‘it casts reproach on the divine character 
and government’—that ‘it is inconsistent with the design of our 
present life as probationary’—and that ‘it is not only not taught 
in the scriptures, but is opposed by them both in particular pas- 
sages and in their general tenour.’ 

After the argument from the Scriptures, it would have been 
well if the preacher had inserted a paragraph concerning the 
true origin of the doctrine discussed. He might have easily 
shown that it is not so old as Christianity by about four hundred 
years. The earliest fathers of the church knew nothing of it. 
Its essential elements are to be sought in the Manichean theories 
of matter and spirit. Its framer was Augustine; and its date, 
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as an approved article of Christian belief, is that of the Pe- 
lagian controversy, near the close of the fourth century. Our 
limits will not allow us to develope this part of the subject as 
we could wish. Let our readers look into the history of the 
first ages of Christianity, and they will be able to see for them- 
selves that such as we have stated isthe origin of the doctrine of 
original sin, which, (improved as it was after the time of Augus- 
tine, by the notion of Adam’s being the federal head and the 
representative of all his posterity) has been so long taught as a 
doctrine of divine revelation, and which has, from time to time, 
rent the church into such deplorable divisions. 

At the close of the sermon, our author adverts to some po- 
pular charges brought against those who adopt liberal views of 
the subject he has been considering. We cannot deny ourselves 


the pleasure of quoting two or three passages, for the double 


purpose of enriching our pages, and affording our readers a 
specimen of our author’s manner. 


‘1. It is often alleged that we diminish the evil of sin, make 
it a trifling matter, and are disposed to think most men good 
enough as they are. But how does this appear? Our argument 
concerns a false account of the origin, and a very exaggerated 
statement of the amount of sin among mankind. We leave room 
for the whole mass of facts which have been or may be gathered 
out of human history, to prove that man is a sinner, and a great 
sinner too. But we stand in front of these facts and beg our 
opponents not to add to them a pile of their fanciful creation. 
We think that there is as much danger of overstating in a case 
of this kind, as there is where only an individual’s reputation is 
concerned. We desire only to have the whole truth told. And 
beside the dark picture of guilt we would hang that of virtue, 
and point to the one as well as the other, when we are describ- 
ing man. It surely does not affect the magnitude of any evil to 
trace it to one, rather than another source. Or if it does, the 
evil of sin is enhanced by a doctrine which attributes it to every 
man’s own folly, and perverse abuse of his nature, instead of deriv- 
ing it from that nature itself, which being a gift of God ought to be 
presumed worthy of the giver. We do not make sin an infinite 
evil, for the same reason that our opponents do not make virtu- 
ous qualities infinite. There can be nothing infinite in a finite 
being.’ p. 31. 

‘2. It is also alleged that we take away the proper ground 
of humility. In reply, I need only remind you of a well known 
principle. ‘That which we possess in common with every body 
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else, never makes us proud. So that which we suppose all the 
world has as well as we, never causes the feeling of humility. 
You are not proud because you are a rational animal; you are 
not humble because you are no angel; you may be proud of that 
which raises you above others, and humbled by that which sinks 
you in their esteem. If human nature be depraved, yet it is no 
more so in one, than all; and therefore, | believe few would 
venture to assert, that they are humbled by the thought of native 
depravity alone. No; humility is a just sense of our own im- 
perfections and unworthiness; and he will have the most of it 
who compares, most faithfully, his heart and life, with the cha- 
racters which deserve admiration, and perceive his want of 
resemblance ; who studies his duty well, and understands the 
defects in his performance of it. We are not disposed to boast 
of our humility; but there is nothing in our opinions which de- 
stroys it. There is spiritual pride whose appropriate food is 
sought in rehearsing to others the corruptions it really does not 
feel ashamed of, and bemoaning a guilt, the charge of which it 
would resent, should it come from another’s lips. 

+3. Again, we are accused of undervaluing ‘ the great sal- 
vation’ by our views of human nature; but just the opposite is 
true. Itis for the very reason that we think as we do of our 
nature, that we are disposed te set a high value on the Christian 
scheme of mercy. We feel that by our sins we have done a 
wrong to ourselves, the most mournful and dangerous, we com- 
pare the nature God has given us, which is ‘ but little lower than 
the angels,’ with our own conduct, and confess that we deserve 
a heavy punishment for so degrading it. We look up to the 
bright eminence, from which the sinner falls, and bless more 
earnestly the hand which lifts him up from the dust, and leads him 
back to virtue and toGod. We welcome the Saviour who comes 
to restore self-ruined men. But did we believe that God gave 
us at first a ruined nature, and sent us helpless and abandoned 
into the waste, howling wilderness, with no capacity to do good, 
and condemned to woes eternal for doing evil, we should not 
value highly the grace which afterwards calls home a few of. 
us, leaving aJl besides to perish without relief.’ p. 33. 
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Arr. XII1.—Elementary Discourses, or, Sermons addressed to 
Children. By John Burder, A. M. First American Edi- 
tion. Boston, 1822. pp. 2127 18mo. S. 'T. Armstrong. 


It has been beautifully said, by one of ancient days, that the 
christian religion is a fountain, at which a lamb may sip, and an 
elephant may quench his thirst. While, however, so much hes 
been preached and written for the wise and learned, too little 
has been done to edify the minds of youth. In our families 
and churches the young form a large proportion of hearers, 
and of books they are the chief readers; and yet, oral and 
written instruction, from the mouths of parents and ministers, 
and the pens of those who essay to do good, is almost ex- 
clusively addre-sed to adults, or at least adapted to adults. 
Even when attempts are made to address children or youth, 
the minister or author soars into regions where he cannot be 
followed by the young, or talks in other phrases than the lan- 
guage of childhood. “Religion, which should find a natural soil 
in the hearts of youth, and strike its roots deeply into the inno- 
cent breasts of childhood, has been considered a science fitted 
exclusively for riper years. ‘The curious and eager child, when 
lie should receive bread is presented with a stone, and if he 
ask a fish he receives a serpent. No small injury has been 
done the cause of primitive piety by the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, which has been so imposed upon children as to render 
religion unlovely, abstruse, and tedious. Adam indeed has 
been made to bear the sins of generation after generation, 
and children have been thought totally depraved, because they 
could not love what they did not understand, because they pre- 
ferred picture books to catechisms, and the free air to imprison- 
ment on Sundays. How full of instruction to parents and 
teachers is the anecdote related by Mrs. Hamilton in her ad- 
mirable letters on education. A pious, but injudicious mother 
endeavoured to encourage her young daughter to good conduct 
by promising that if she were good she would, when she died, 
go to heaven. What is heaven, mamma, asked the little girl. 
It is an eternal sabbath, replied the parent. O dear, exclaimed 
the child, what have I done that | should go where there is an 
eternal sabbath. 

The prevailing mode of religious instruction for children, and 
the elementary books inculcating religion and morality, have not 
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been sufliciently adapted to the capacities and tastes of the 
young. ‘There have doubtless been at all times judicious par- 

ents and instructors, who have studied the infant mind, possessed 
themselves of the avenues to the young heart, and inculcated 
lessons of religious wisdom effectually. Some authors, too, 
have had their genius kindled by fire from nature’s altar. They 
have possessed “what we moderns call the tact of instructing, 

and while their successful efforts have delighted successive eei- 
erations of children who lisp their praises, they have acquired 
imperishable honour for succeeding in a field which so many 
have cultivated in vain. Among these worthies Dr. Watts 
stands proudly eminent. We remember with what heart-felt 
satisfaction his Shorter Chatechism was greeted by groups of 
little ones, who were puzzling and labouring over that of the As- 
sembly. We recollect the respite our faculties enjoyed, in turn- 
ing from the knotty system of the sy nod of divines to the plea- 
sant and intelligible instructions of the children’s friend. Well 
did he merit the eulogium bestowed by Dr. Johnson. ‘For 
children he condescended to lay aside the scholar, the philoso- 
pher, and the wit, to write little poems of devotion, and sys- 
tems of instruction, adapted to their wants and capacities, from 
the dawn of reason through its gradations of advance in the 
morning of life. Every man, acquainted with the common 
principles of human action, will look with veneration on the wri- 
ter, who is at one time combatting Locke, and at another mak- 
ing a catechism for children in their fourth year.’ Others have 
done worthily in the same department. Of late years especially 
able writers have sought to distinguish themselves, and to do 
good, by composing juvenile works. And many have admura- 
bly succeeded in books of elementary instruction, and innocent or 
instructive stories. Rarely, very rarely, however, have attempts 
to compose religious juv ‘enile works succeeded. While our 
shelves groan with books for children, of every size, quality and 
variety of attraction, the general exclamation comes from reli- 
gious parents of all sects, how few books are there suited to the 
Sunday reading of children. Such parents are not satisfied 
that their offspring while away the precious hours of the Lord’s 
day with light reading, and make no difference between the 
christian sabbath and other days. The warmest wish of their 
hearts is to interest and edify them in divine knowledge, and make 
them disciples of Jesus. Neither are they satisfied with reli- 
gious books for the young, because written by men of serious- 
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ness and good intentions, but who fail in their attempts to please 


and interest those for whose spiritual improvement they have: 


toiled. Such writers mistake their powers. It is a harder task 
to write for children than for adults. The latter can read from 
principle or obstinacy, or to practice the virtue of self denial ; 
but the former love to read only what they understand and are 
pleased with. He is a genius who can find the springs of youth- 
ful thought and imagination, who can fasten the attention of the 
lively and buoyant child, and implant ideas in its tender mint. 
Is it asked, how is the youthful mind to be interested in the 
subject of religion? We answer, teachers must study the char- 
acters of children, by entering into their minds, as it were; by 
speaking and writing in their language ; by aiming to get a rep- 
utation as preachers and writers for youth, not from men, but 
from the young; and particularly by avoiding bad associations 
with religious instruction. We doubt not that many persons, and 
persons not destitute of sense too, on looking over the pa- 
ges of Mrs. Barbauld’s First Lessons for Children, have smiled 
with dignified complacency at the baby-like style of this incom- 
parable work. It has appeared to them too silly, too much like 
the talk of children. ‘These persons are of that number who 
are not parents, who have no fellowship with infants, who con- 
verse only with matured persons. ‘The peculiar and almost un- 
rivalled merit of this work is, that it does resemble the talk of 
children, and very young children too. It is not preceptive, 
and there are no long stories ; but it is full of incident, images 
and thoughts ; the topicks are many, ever shifting, ever easy and 
natural. One conversant with little children, and who delights in 
listening to their prattle, can hardly determine, when one of them 
is reading Mrs. Barbauld, whether he is reading or talking. 
The book then is in the language of children. Very small per- 
sons read it with ever new gratification. ‘They read it over and 
over again. ‘The book then pleases them. It is not a religious 
work, nor was it intended to be. It is harmless and delightful, 
intended to create a taste for reading. But religious book ma- 
kers can draw a practical lesson from the style, and imitate it. 
Does any one pretend that religion is too sublime to be thus 
brought to bear on the intellect of a child, or that a child may 
be interested about butterflies, and not about truth, goodness and 
piety? When will men consider that what belongs to nature 
and appeals to the natural feelings is alike interesting to old and 
young, to the learned and the simple. The story of Joseph! 
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written some thousand of years ago, in a language of which 
our children knew nothing, fora people wholly dissimilar to our- 
a ; and yet, how pathetic, how touching, how everlasting 

s hold upon the hearts of mankind. The parables of our Sa- 
viour ! How interesting to matured minds, and yet how easy of 
comprehension by the youngest. He took children into his 
arms. Thus should christian parents and teachers; and the act 
implies familiar instruction. ‘Thus should ministers, and not 
mock the lambs of their flocks with sounds foreign to their 
ears. 

After a careful examination of the principal part of juvenile 
religious books, English and American, orthodox and liberal, 
we are constrained to say, they are injudiciousl y planned, and of 
course must be nearly useless. We speak of books written foi 
young children. We commend the zeal shown for the young, 
by the authors of them ; we rejoice in the disposition of parents 
to enlighten their offspring, which is evinced by the circum- 
stance that many of these works have attained to several editions. 
In condemning, however, these unsuccessful efforts to edify chil- 
dren in christianity, we do not arrogantly speak our own senti- 
ments merely, but christian parents will bear witness to the 
truth of our remarks. They will declare that while there is 
nothing on earth they so eagerly covet for their children, as 
books that are of a religious cast, giving the truths of the chris- 
tian religion in their simplicity and power, in language easil; 
comprehended, and interwoven with natural representations of 
life, such life as children are accustomed to see and hear ; stil! 
they are perpetually disappointed in their researches. ‘They 
find Sermons to children, to young children, arranged with logi- 
cal precision, divided into appropriate heads according to cleri- 
cal rules, and babes in Christ exhorted seventhly and tenthly to 
obey the gospel from the obligations which they are under, and 
the advantages which they possess. They find Moral Tales. 
full of allusions to foreign customs and usages, to a different 
state of society from that in which we live, some of them pre- 
senting scenes of life with which no young children are familiar. 
or sentimental, with beautiful descriptions of virtue, but fictitious 
in the whole machinery of the plot, wholly unlike what their own 
children would meet with in their little round of amusements or 
schooling. They find T'racts, severely denouncing the first er- 
rors of youth, and representing them as the fruits of a demonia- 
cal nature, and equally wicked as the deliberate transgressions 
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of adult sinners. ‘They find Hymns, and in this department the 
sreatest success is manifest—but they are deficient in language 
common to children, the imagery is above their capacities, not 
drawn from natural objects with which,even infancy is familiar. 
They find Catechisms, and they are cold, uninviting, and te- 
dious expositions of doctrines, or words which convey no ideas 
to children’s minds. The young will not listen to, far less read, 
sermons ; they impatiently turn over the leaves of stiff moral 
tales; they are disgusted with tracts and catechisms ; and find 
this whole system of didactic formality wearisome. In vain 
will some tell you the things bespeak the natural depravity of 
the heart. Present any other subject to children in these forms, 
and it will be equally tasteless. On the other hand, give them 
religious and moral truths, as some writers, foreign and dome- 
stic, have done, in simple words and childhood’s imagery, and 
they will devour the interesting book, sigh when it is read through, 
and anxiously demand a promise that they shall have another. 

It will be obvious that the foregoing remarks are intended to 
characterize the chief part of the works alluded to. As in all 
other things discrimination must be made. There may be 
books in no wise deserving the censure here cast upon the ma- 
jority, and there are doubtless many of a mixed character, con- 
taining passages obnoxious to no judicious animadversion. We 
might quote abundant passages, from popular and esteemed au- 
thors, to justify our remarks, and could present many, in prose 
and verse, happily written to attract and fasten the attention, to 
touch and thrill the hearts of youth. 

Of the author of the work before us, we know nothing. He 
appears to be a minister of the established church; and although 
of orthodox sentiments he has, with rare good sense, abstained 
from pressing his sectarian peculiarities in a work dedicated to 
children. With the exception of a few sentences, there is neth- 
ing in the little volume which any denomination might deem ex- 
ceptionable. Indeed we have been particularly gratified to per- 
ceive that so interesting and faultless a work has proceeded from 
such a source. It is ground on which all sects may stand. 
Would to heaven the occasions were more frequent when hand 
in hand, christian ministers of different sentiments, could co-op- 
erate to inculcate the saving truths of the gospel. The author, 
in a short and neat pre face, states that he 


‘Is anxious his adult readers should clearly understand that 
he has written for the benefit of children; and he hopes that 
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many at the age of four or five will be able to understand the 
greater part ot the book. It is not possible to fix the precise 
period beyond which, in every instance, the use of such discour- 
ses should be discontinued, since, from inferiority of natural tal- 
ents, and the want of early culture, some children are as young 
at twelve as others are at eight. Speaking, generally, these 
sermons are intended for such as are under ten; but with a few 
verbal alterations, which a teacher can easily make, most of 
them, and especially those toward the end of the volume, may 
be read in a family, a boarding-school, or a Sunday school, to an 
assembly of children of various ages. It is the author’s inten- 
tion, should this volume be favourably received, to publish at 


some future time, a second, adapted for children from about ten 
years old and upwards.’ 


The sermons are nine in number, each followed by an appro- 
priate hymn, and the remainder of the book contains prayers 
for children, and a fewhymns. The discourses are on the fol- 
lowing topicks 1. Children invited to receive instruction. 
Il. The kindness of Parents, and the kindness of God. 
Ill. Good company recommended... IV. The sufferings of 
Christ. V. The character of Samuel. VI. Love to God. 
Vil. Love to mankind. VIII. The Gospel. IX. Children 
crying Hosanna. Let us see in what manner the author has 
accomplished his purpose. Has he made himself understood 
by young children’ And, what is of more importance, has he 
presented the truths of christianity ina manner that is likely to 
interest them? We think that he has been successful in 
both particulars. His style is attractive, and his topicks impor- 
tant. He knows the avenues to children’s hearts. But before 
we proceed to lay before our readers the evidence on which we 
rest this opinion, we would refer them, especially those who are 
not parents, to the anecdote of Henry IV, of France. This 
great monarch was found by his prime minister, who had sud- 
denly entered his apartment to communicate some important 
intelligence, on all fours, as the historian expresses it, galloping 
about the room with the dauphin on his back. The king, no 
ways disconcerted, demanded of the minister whether he were a 
parent. Yes, sire, replied the astonished courtier. Then, my son, 


said the good Henry, drive on. Part of the introduction to the 
first sermon is as follows. 


‘Now, my dear young friends, I wish you to know that I, who 
am reading this sermon to you, feel as much love for you as Da- 
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vid did for the children who were living in his time. It is my 
desire and prayer to God, that you may be happy both now and 
for evermore. 1 should be glad to do any thing for you that 
was likely to make you happy. What do you think would make 
you happy? Plenty of money and play things and cakes and hol- 
idays? No: these things might make you very full of joy for 
a little while, but that joy would soon be over. I can tell you 
what will make you happy as long as you live, and after you are 
dead. “Can you indeed,” some of you are saying to yourselves, 
‘then do pray tell us directly what that is?” I will tell you very 
soon, and 1 hope you will try to understand what I say to you; 
for | have to read to you something which, if you mind, will be 
sure to do you more good, than if | were to give you as much 
silver and gold as you could carry. So then, because I wish 
you well, and because I have something to tell you which is 
likely to ‘do vou good, I say to you in the words of the text, as 
David said a long while ago—* Come, ye children and hearken 
unto me; I will teach you the fear ot the Lord.” 


We are reminded by the above extract of some portions of 
the discourses of Robert Robinson, which have been recently 
re-published in this country, and which, for a charming simplic- 
ity and purity of sehtiment are almost unrivalled. He preached 
in villages near ee England, sometimes in the open air, 
often early in the morning, and the auditors were the villagers 
to whom he preached cnmapebinitinaly In one of the sermons 
is the following passage, which, although it might offend, in a 
metropolitan church, ‘ears polite,’ would attract the attention 
of children, and make them to hang upon the lips of the prea- 
cher. 


¢ You, little boys, while I think of it, let me give you a lesson. 
Do not make yourselves sport with what gives other creatures 
pain. Do not torment and kill frogs, birds, and flies. You would 
not, [am sure, hack and chop, and torture my horse, or my cow, 
or my milch-ass, or my chickens, because they are mine; and 
though you may not love them, yet you would not hurt them for 
love of me. Remember, my good boys, all live creatures belong 
to Almighty God, and he will be displeased with youif you hurt 
them. When you become men, you will know that some ani- 
mals, like some men, must be put to death for the safety of the 
rest; but none are put to death, except such as do mischief to 
others; and the way for you to come to that end is to learn, by 
tormenting and killing animals, how in time to pluck up your 
hearts, and murder men.’ 
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We may suppose that such a preacher would endear himself 
fo the lambs of his flock, and that of him might be said 


* Ev’n children follow’d with endearing wile, 
‘ And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile.’ 


In the second sermon, the author, in illustrating the meaning 
of the text, says, 


* You all know what pity is. You know what pity is, because 
you have felt what itis. Have you ever seen a poor old man, 
very lame and almost blind, go about the streets in a cold wintry 
day, with ragged clothes on, “asking charity? li you have had a 
penny, you would rather have given it to him than have kept it 
yourself. You had no money to give him, but you felt very 
sorry for him and would have been very glad to help him it 
you could. The sorrow which you felt for him is called pity. And 
if you ever saw a poor little boy who had Jost his father and 
mother, and had not a friend in the world to take care of him, | 
am sure you pitied that poor little boy. And if one of your 
school fellows is ill and in pain, you are very sorry for him, and 
you pity him. So, then, pity means the love w hich we feel for 
people when they are in any sort of pain, or trouble, or danger : 
and this pity, which we feel for them, makes us wish to do them 
all the good we can.’ : 


After relating, in the same discourse, a very affecting story oi 
a father who lost his life in attempting to save the life of his little 
son, the author says 


‘ You have just been hearing of the pity which a father ha: 
tor his children, and perhaps you wish to know whether God 
has as much pity as a father has. Well, I can tell you that he 
has, for it is said in the text, that like as a father pitieth his chii- 

lren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. However good, fa- 
thers and mothers and friends are, God is better, for he is noth- 
ing but goodness. You have often seen your friends smile on 
you, and look pleasantly on you, and it always makes you happy 
to see them look at you in that way. W hen your friends smile 
on you, you are happy, because you are sure that they love you 
Now, whenever your dear friends are kind to you, say to your- 
self, the blessed God is more kind and good to me than the best 
fried | have in the world. You know that Our Father is one of 
the names by which the blessed God is calledin the bible. You 
are taught in your prayers to say, ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven.” God is our father, therefore we may be sure he is 
kind and good: and because he is our father in heaven, he is 
able to do us more cood than any friend on earth can do. List 
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en to me my dear children, while I tell you some things about the 
love and pity of your Heavenly Father.’ ! 


We think that these extracts will justify the manner in which 
we have spoken of this volume, which is certainly the most 
successful effort within our knowledge of addressing sermons to 
children. ‘The most scrupulous parents need make few era- 
sures before putting it into the hands of their children. 

After all however we do not think this a happy mode of re- 
ligious instruction, and are persuaded that the best of these 
books will be little read by children, and still less will attract 
their attention. Formal, didactic discourses to young persons 
under twelve years of age, can be rendered, under hardly any 
circumstances and by hardly any skill, either interesting or pro- 
fitable. The mode of address is unsuited to such hearers. 
Children listen unwillingly. ‘Their minds are not disciplined to 
continued thought. No one who has been present when they 
have been thus addressed, can fail to have observed the listless- 
ness and unconcern and restlessness, which soon creep over the 
little auditory. There is here and there a singularly gifted man, 
who is able with great felicity to brig down his mind to theirs, 
and address them in a train of thought and language like their 
own. But we always find that he is successful because he 
knows how to break in upon the stately formaiity of the pulpit, 
to invent various little artifices for catching and keeping the 
attention. And without these, both preached and printed ser- 
mons to children must be too uninviting to be useful. Children 
are best taught orally. If books on all subjects were more dis- 
pensed with in elementary instruction, it would be the better. 
And in this most important of all instruction, where every thing 
depends upon engaging the feelings and winning the heart, where 
a lesson learned is nothing till it have made an impression on 
the character; it is by conversation, by talking, by asking and 
answering questions, when the season is propitious and sym- 
pathy can be excited—that we may hope to interest and improve 
those whose immature minds would be only burthened by a set 
discourse. 

‘It is a prime point,’ says a judicious writer in the Monthly Re- 
pository,* ‘to make a favourable impression at first; to give reli- 
gion a fair and reasonable chance in the affections, instead of 
attempting, (what we attempt in no other study or pursuit,), to 
place the mind of a child ona level with that of a man, by 


*Vol. xx. p. 18. &e. January, 1829. 
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communicating only abstract and philosophically correct ideas. 
And of what value, after all, are these ideas, if they be merely 
the furniture of the head, and the heart has “neither part nor 
lot in this matter: Where is the evidence, amidst a copious 
supply of accurate information such as a catechism, like that of 
Geneva, for instance, is calculated to convey, that that process 
is going on which can alone constitute a truly religious charac- 
ter>* Isthe thought exercised? We do not ask how correcily 
—a child must think as a child; but has it evidently thought at 
al noth the subject ? Is its conscience touched by little neglects of 
> Has it learned to make its own trials, its own blessin 
re subject of prayer and praise? Has it learned to feel an 
thing like gratitude to Ged, the giver of good, and Jesus, ie 
triend of man? and why should these thoughts and feelings be 
despised or neglected, because they are juvenile? A child’s 
ttle fault is as serious a matter in its own eyes, and certainly it 
ought in a parent’s, as crime in the eyes of a man. Its joys and 
sorrows are of magnitude enough to fill up the measure of its 
md and heart; and why should not we labour to distribute 
chelis DUS SUPpOrt in equal mea sure? “Let me not be laughed at,” 
says Mrs. Hamil iton, in that beautiful part of her Letters on 
Education which treats of religion, “let me not be laughed 
ior the coa — on, and I shall freely acknowledge that I at this 
;oment leok back with infinite pleasure to the delightful period, 
whea, with the simplicity of infant innocence, | poured out my 
little soul in grateful thanks to the Almighty for the happiness 
toyed at a dancing-school ball! Nor am I certain that all the 
utechism and all the hymns with which my poor memory was 
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~- 


7, 
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ng 
— 


? 


, 7 . - 
loaded, produced half such benefit to my mind as that which 
swed from this powerful association of felicity with the Divine 


* The error of talking too much to children on these subjects has 
oiten been condemned ; yet surely the error is in the manner of 


** Oar American friends seem to hail with creat pleasure the publication of a 
“anslation of the Geneva Catechism.—It is to be | hoped that, however adviseable 
‘ may be thonght to impress epon the minds of little children a few plain and 

y Grst truths, we shall not again resort to the oppressive and unimteresting 
rstem of catechetical mstrnction with our younz people. To learn by rote 
le chapte1s expository of our moral and ‘relizio us duties, may easily disgust 
mind, bat can hardly advance it one step in any thing valuable. Such sub- 


titutes for mental exertion, such ready-made applications of scripture precepts, 
ty do very well for the members of a church which, though mild in its disct- 
mine, is far from friendly to liberty of thought, but it il accords with the spirit 
that land which is now claiming, in so noble a manner, a place for religion in 
ncersandmg and m the heart.’ 
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talking, full as much as in the time bestowed upon it. If a 
young person zs to be disgusted with the theme, a short, dry, 
heartless reading of one quarter of an hour a day, will do the 
business far more effectually than an hour or two of judicious 
religious instruction.’ 





Art. XIV.—Hadad, a Dramatic Poem.— By Jas. A. Hillhouse, 
Author of Percy’s Masque and the Judgment.—8vo pp. 208. 
New- York. liss & White. 


When Mr. Hillhouse published his poem of the Judgment, we 
expressed [Christian Disciple, II. 209.] a high opinion of his 
merits as a poet, and we find no reason to withhold from the pre- 
sent production the approbation which we gave to that. Weare 
glad that he has again chosen a subject which fairly brings him 
before us, and permits us to continue our acquaintance with a 
writer of so much purity and beauty. Hadad is not, properly 
speaking, a religious poem ; but it is founded ona passage of sa- 
cred history, and introduces not only characters and events re- 
corded in scripture, but such continual allusions to the truths 
and sentiments of the ancient covenant, as to take it out almost 
entirely of the range of profane poetry. If we compare it in this 
respect to Milman’s‘ Dramatic Poems, we shall find that the two 
writers differ in their very object—Milman having the express 
design to make religious works, which should exhibit the op- 
eration of the religious principle, and inculcate the doctrines and 
sentiments of a true faith ; while Hillhouse has not purposed to 
preach a sermon or to make proselytes to the faith, but to dis- 
play in a poetical garb those features of the Jewish system which 
were necessary to his plot and characters. Milman affects to 
be ateacher. Hillhouse pretends to be only a poet. And for 
ourselves we must say, that the latter appears not only to have 
Written more simply and naturally, without the heavy accumula- 
tion of artificial ornament which encumbers the other, but also 
to be quite as instructive without presuming to instruct at all. 

Whether the dramatic form be most judicious, is a question on 
which opinions and taste will differ, and which it is not necessary 
forusto discuss. That it has disadvantages as well as advantages 
peculiar to itself, every one must perceive ; but which preponde- 
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rate in any given case must depend partly on the subject, and yet 
more on the character of the writer. Real genius will adorn what- 
ever it may touch; and if it have made a beautiful work in one 
form, it is idle to inquire whether it be the best form in itself. 
Who would have the Paradise Lost other thanit is? Even John- 
son, with all his contempt for blank verse, was obliged to say he 
could not wish it had been in rhyme. Who would desire that 
Macbeth and Hamlet were epic poems, or the Rape of the 
Lock a drama? And when ‘the gorgeous vision of the Iliad’ 
presented itself to the mind of Homer, who is dissatisfied that it 
did not come in some other shape ? 

Hadad is a regular poem in five acts, with a well digested 
plot, a numerous company of well selected and distinctly marked 
personages, and a successtul mixture of highly wrought poetry and 
animated action. ‘The scene is laid at Jerusalem, i in the reign 
of David, and at the time of Absalom’s rebellion. The plot 
comprehends the preparation for this event, in which are intro- 
duced the principal characters of the Jewish state at the time, 
and the truth of the history is exactly preserved. With this is 
interwoven with the dexterity and success of a genuine poet, a 
plot of supernatural agency, on which the chief interest of ihe 
work is made to depend, and from which the catastrophe results. 
We are not however entirely satisfied with this portion of the 
work ; or rather, we should say, that while the most important 
character is conceived and filled out with brilliant success, the 
effect of itis marred by the accompaniment of inferiour agents 
and unimportant accessories. ‘There would have been more 
dignity and sublime terror in the character of Hadad, if he 
had stood solitary, and unseconded by other supernatural ap- 
pearances—unless we should except a part of the scene with 
Balaam-Haddon, which we should be very reluctant to spare. 
We do not intend, however, to enter into a general criticism of 
the work ; but simply to offer such an outline as may render in- 
telligible to our readers the extracts with which we desire to 
adorn our pages. 

The time selected for the action is the period of David’s 
greatest prosperity, when his victories had given the widest ex- 
tent to his empire, and introduced that luxury and pomp to his 
court, ‘ which advanced in the reign of his successor, to a prover- 
bial height of grandeur.’ We have a description of this put into 
the mouth of the discontented Mephibosheth, the lame son of 
Saul whom David spared and favoured, but who seems never to 
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have become reconciled to the dynasty which excluded him 
from the throne. 

The succession to the empire was of course an object for the 
ambitious, and Absalom is exhibited as having his eye already 
fixed upon the crown. His spirit is stimulated and his plots 
hastened by the artifices of Hadad—the hero of the poem— 
whose character is finely conceived and boldly and successfully 
executed. His part indeed forms the ground work and soul of 
the piece. Every thing depends on him—he is rarely absent 
from the scene, and never appears but to advance the plot, or to 
move and delight by the grandeur and beauty of his descriptions 
and declamations. ‘This character is founded on the idea 
which the author defends at a little length in his preface, as if 
he felt that it needed no defence poetically, though it might 
seem to theologically, of introducing the Jewish notion that supe- 
riour spirits are busy in human affairs, and sometimes take part 
in them in human form; and as he says, he is thus offered ‘scenes 
of unrivalled wildness and sublimity, agents whose powers and 
attributes are of unknown extent, who connect, on the authority 
of our faith, the visible with the invisible world.’ 

It required not a little courage to enter a field like this; but 
he who had ventured to touch the solemnities of the last judg- 
ment, was not a man to be deterred by a spirit in human shape. 
Bold, therefore, as the design was, he addressed himself to it 
with a resolute and vigorous hand, met its difficulties openly, and 
successfully surmounted them ; failing in uo part, as we conceive, 
except in the single point of adding obstacles which did not ne- 
cessarily come in his way. He supposes the prime spirit of evil 
to have become enamoured of ‘Tamar, the beauteous daughter of 
Absalom, of whom the sacred historian says, ‘she was a woman 
of a fair countenance.’ 

The spirit assumed Hadad’s form, and to ensure more cer- 
tainly the possession of the daughter, seconded and promoted 
all the ambitious projects of the father. It is not necessary to 
detailthem. Absalom rebelled, and was slain, and Hadad was 
defeated and punished. 

The finest scenes are those between Hadad and Tamar. 
They are too long to be extracted: but the contest between 
the tumultuous eloquence and intense agitations of feeling in the 
one, and the true feminine loveliness and timidity of the other ; 
exhibited as they are in all the power of a rich and graceful po- 
etry; excite an interest in the mind of the reader seldom sur- 
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ie passed. The last scene especially is wrought with mighty ef 

: FT fect, and has received already the compliment to its excellence 

i : | of being translated and published i in the Italian language. 

it As a specimen of work in its dramatic character, we quote 

ma part of the scene in which the prophet Nathan inquires of Ta- 

e | mar the state of her feelings respecting Hadad. 

tf | Nath. Maiden, need I ask,— : 
it 1 fear I need not—is he dear to thee ?— i 
i “Tis well. But tell me, hast thou ever noted, 
ti Amidst his many shining qualities, 


mae it strange and singular ?—unlike to others 7— 
‘ hat caused thy w onder 2—even to thyself, 
Sowki thee to say, How, wherefore’s this? 
if Tam. Never. 
es Vath. Nothing that marked him from the rest men ?— 
Hereaiter you shall know w hy thus | question. 
Tam. O yes, unlike he seems in many thiags 





' 

z 

In knowledge, eloquence, high thoughts. 
vie Nath. Proud thoughts 
tes a Thou mean’st? 
t ; Tam. I'm but a young and simple maid, 
ba But father, he, of all my years have judged, 


Is master of the loftiest richest mind. 
‘Vath. How have I wronged him: deeming him more apé 
For intricate designs, and daring deeds, 
han contemplation’s solitary flights. 
Tam. Seer, his far-soaring thoughts ascend the stars, 
Pierce the unseen abyss, pervade, “like light, 
The universe, and wing the infinite. 
Nath. (fixing his eyes upon her.) 
What stores of lov e, and praise, and gratitude. 
He thence must bring to Him whose mighty hand, 
Fashioned their glories, hung yon golden orbs 
Amidst his wondrous firmament; who bids 
The day-spring know his place, and sheds from all 
Sweet influences: who bars the haughty sea, 
! Binds fast his dreadful hail, but drops the dew 
P Nightly upon his People! How his soul, 
‘ Returning from its quests through Earth and Heaven, 


SOLS aia a NO Se ae. 
: minted 
' 











' Must glow with holy fervour !—-Doth it, maiden ? 
1) Tam. Ah! father, were it so indeed, 
1 I were too happy. 
Ae ie Nath. How !—expound thy words. 
\f® Tam. Though he has trod the confines of the world, 


Knows all its wonders, and almost has pierced 
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The secrets of eternity, his heart 
Is melancholy, lone, discordant, save 
When love attunes it into happiness. 
He hath not found, alas, the peace which dwells 
But with our Fathers’ God. 

‘Nath. And canst thou love 
One who loves not Jehovah ? 

Tam. O, ask not. 

Nath. ( fervently.) 
My child! thou wouldst not wed an Infidel? 

Tam. (in tears.) Oh no! Oh no! 

Nath. Why then this embassage ? Why doth your sire 
Still urge the King? Why hast thou hearkened to it? 

Tam. There was a time when | had nope,—when truth 
Seemed dawning in his mind—and sometimes, still, 
Such heavenly glimpses shine, that my fond heart 
Refuses to forego the hope, at last, 
‘l’o number him with Israel. 

¥ * * * 

O, might I relate— 
gut [ bethink me, of a thing 
Like that you asked. Sometimes, when I’m alone, 
Just at his coming, I have heard a sound, 
A strange, mysterious, melancholy sound, 
Like music in the air. Anon, he enters. 

Nath. Ha! is this oft! 

Tom. ’Tis not unfrequent. 

Nath. Only 
When thou’rt alone ? 

Tam. | have not heard it, else. 

Nath. A sound like what? 

Tam. Like wild sad music, father ; 
More moving than the lute or viol touched 
By skilful fingers. Wailing in the air 
It seems around me, and withdraws as when 
One looks and lingers for a last adieu. 

Nath. Just ere he enters? 

Tam. At his step it dies. 

Nath. Mark me.—Thou know’st ’tis held by righteous men 
That heaven intrusts us all to watching spirits, 
Who ward us from the Tempter.— This I deem 
Some intimation of an unseen danger. 

Tam. But whence? 

Nath. Time may reveal: meanwhile, | warn thee, 
Trust not thyself alone with Hadad. 
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or 


i Tam. Father,— 

I i Nath. I lay not to his charge ; I know, in sooth, 
Little of him (though I have supplicated,) 

And will not wound thee with a dark suspicion. 
But shun the peril thou art warned of, shun 

a What looks like danger, though we haply err: 





Be not alone with him I charge thee. 

i Tam. Seer, 

ty I will avoid it. 

Nath. All is ominous : 

iP The oracles are mute, dreams warn no more, 
Urim and Thummim keep their glory hid, 

My days are dark, my nights are visionless. 





Lif Jehovah hath forsaken, or, in his wrath, 

t Rep i: a > ia 
. Resigned us for a season. ‘Times lke these 
1e Are Jubilee in Hell. Fiends walk the Earth, 
| : Misleading princes, tempting poor men’s pillows, 


Supplying moody hatred with the dagger, 

Lust with occasions, treason with excuses, 

Lifting man’s heart, like the rebeHious waves, 
Against his Maker. Watch, and pray, and tremble ; 
So may the Highest overshadow thee! 


As specimens of poetry we cite first the description of a 
Jewish evening. 
Had. Youthful phantasy, 
Attuned to sadness, makes them seem so, lady. 
So evening’s charming voices, welcomed ever, 
As signs of rest and peace ;—the watchman’s call, 
The closing gates, the Levite’s mellow trump 
Announcing the returning moon, the pipe 
Of swains, the bleat, the bark, ihe housing bell, 
Send melancholy to a drooping soul. 
Tam. But how delicious are the pensive dreams 
{ That steal upon the fancy at their call! 
(i , Had. Delicious to behold the world at rest. 








d Meek labour wipes his brow, and intermits 
Mi The curse, to clasp the younglings of his cot; 
Ai Herdsmen, and shepherds, fold their flocks—and hark ! 
Wy What merry strains they send from Olivet! 
aie The jar of life is still; the city speaks 
i: In gentle murmurs; voices chime with lutes 


aie Waked in the streets and gardens ; loving pairs 

he Eye the red west in one another’s arms ; 

And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which He, who formed 
Earth and the stars, had power to make eternal. 
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Of the old sage of Caucasus. 


Had. None knows his lineage, age, or name: his locks 
Are like the snows of Caucasus; his eyes 
Beam with the wisdom of collected ages. 

In green unbroken years, he sees, ‘tis said, 
The generations pass, like autumn fruits, 
Garnered, consumed, and springing fresh to life, 
Again to perish, while he views the sun, 
‘he seasons roll, in rapt serenity, 

And high communion with celestial powers. 
Never did I view 

Such awful majesty: his reverend locks 
Hung like a silver mantle to his feet, 

His rayment glistered saintly white, his brow 
Rose like the gates of Paradise, his mouth 
Was musical as its bright guardians’ songs. 








Kutelligewee. 


The American Bible Society.—We extract from the ninth Re- 
port, of May 12, the following additional particulars. 

‘ During the last year, there have been printed at your Deposi- 
tory, 








Bibles in English, - - - - - 22,750 
Bibles in Spanish, - - - - - 2,000 
New Testaments in English,  - - - 23,000 
Total, 47,750 
There have been purchased, German Testaments, 800 
48,550 


Which, added to the amount stated in the eighth report, 403,352 
make a total of Four HUNDRED AND FIFTY ONE THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND TWO Bibles and Testaments, or parts of the latter, 
printed from the stereotype plates of the Society in New York, and 
in Lexington, Kentucky, or otherwise obtained for distribution, 
during the first nine years of the Society’s labours.’ 

‘We are surprised to see that, after all the efforts which have 
been made for years by so many benevolent Christians, to supply 
the perishing world with the Bread of Life, even our own fellow- 
citizens appear to be very partially supplied. In one of our West- 
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ern States it is represented that more than sixty thousand readers 
are destitute of the Holy Bible; and in many districts of that state 
it is almost wholly unknown. Nor does it appear that the wants 
of that state are greater than the wants of some other states. The 
State of Missouri, possessing a population of more than eighty thou- 
sand, has not in circulation ten thousand Bibles; and the state of 
Illinois, containing nearly an equal population, does not possess an 
equal number of Bibles. In one district in Madison county, in the 
state of Alabama, containing 655 white inhabitants, there were 
found but 69 Bibles, and more than 2000 were necessary to supply 
the wants of that county.’ 

‘In the State of New Jersey, and almost within sight of your 
Society’s House, in that region called the Pines, in Camden, Had- 
donfield, Clemington, Speedwell, &c. as we learn from the last 

teport of the Nassau Hall Bible Society, whose Agents have lately 
exainined that district, many families were found, who did not pos- 
sess the Bible, and not a few who had never seen one! and whole 
neighbourhoods in which there was not a single copy to be found ! 
{In all that part of the southeastern section of the state there were 
very few copies of the Scriptures.’ 

‘The number of Societies auxiliary to the National Society is 
still increasing, and during the past year a goodly number* have 
heen recognised by the parent institution, especially in the Western 
States, where many have become not only sensible of their wants, 
but also of the privilege of partaking in the glorious work of spread- 
ing the knowledge of the Lord over all the earth.’ 

‘Two versions of the whole Bible in the Chinese language have 
been completed, and are now in circulation,—one by Dr. Marshman, 
and the other by Dr. Morrison and Dr. Milne. Thus, 240,000,000 
of périshing sinners, in China, and Cochin China, and Japan, 
may now read in their own language, wherein they were born, the 
wonderful works of God.’ 

‘Throughout Asia Minor, and Turkey in Europe, the Bible is 
beginning to shed its light, and diffuse its love; and even at Con- 
stantinople there has been something of importance effected in the 
holy work.’ 

‘In Russia, it is hoped, the Bible is still gaining ground. The 
national Institution had nearly three hundred auxiliaries and 
branches. ‘They were circulating the Bible in twenty-three different 
languages. The tiga Society “alone had sent out the Bible in 
eleven different languages; and, in New Pebalz, a branch of the 
Riga Society had no less than 2340 members.’ 

‘Roman Catholic Germany is turning its eye to the guidance of 

a single individual as Israel to Moses, expecting from his hand an 


* Forty-five, whole number of auxiliaries 452. 
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abundance of water to follow them through the wilderness. Dr. 
Leander Van Ess, a Roman Catholic priest, of primitive holiness. 
During a single year, he has put in circulation 50,000 copies of the 
Scriptures, and more than 500 3000 copies since the commencement 
of his exertions! Many of the Roman Catholic clergy encourage 
his labours, and aid him with all their influence. One of them 
took from him, at one time, 2300 copies, and afterwards sent an 
order for 5000 more, observing that the tears of the starving multi- 
tude kept constantly telling him of their hunger and thirst ‘for the 
bread and water of life.’ 

‘In France the Bible cause is flourishing in a most unexampled 
manner. ‘The Protestant Society of Paris had an income, during 
its fifth year, of 55,495 francs. It has seventy-five auxiliaries and 
branches, besides a great number of associations.’ 


Massachusetts Bible Society.—There were distributed by this 
Society during the last year 1951 Bibles and 895 Testaments. 
Five hundred dollars were transmitted to the funds of the National 
Society. The donations to the Society were $703,18 5 the annual 
subscriptions, $580,60. 


The Hebrew Settlement in New York.—€E. H. Simon, recently 
agent for the American Society for meliorating the condition of 
the Jews, has published a circular, stating the orounds on which he 
withdraws his connexion from it. We had intended to publish it 
at length, but can only give it in part. The society had projected 
the settlement of a colony of converted Hebrews, and invited 
several distinguished Jews to join it. But it was fettered with con- 
ditions, which seemed so unreasonable, that they refused, since it 
left them no liberty to control their own concerns, either secular 
or religious, but subjected them to the mandate of the New York 

Board of Directors. The following is their reply. 

‘Murray Hill, May 21. 

‘ GENTLEMEN,—We have received, through the medium of your 
Recording Secretary, an invitation to join the settlement, which you 
propose to locate on a leased farm, at Harrison, &c. together with 
the rules, which you have adopted for its spiritual and temporal 
government. _ 

‘Gladiy would we accept of the invitation, could we in con- 
science comply with the terms of it. After mature consideration, 


we are unanimously* brought to the painful but urgent duty of 


remonstrating against the conditions prescribed in some of your 
rules, 

‘We assure you, Gentlemen, that we are actuated by no sinister 
motives in desiring to have our Hebrew Christian church and 


* Messrs. Jacobi and Wolf, since the date of fhis, were induced to withdraw 
their names, and go to the farm. 
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community free. We hope thereby to be enabled to glorify our 
Redeemer, and meliorate the condition of our brethren, who seek 
these shores not more as a refuge from temporal than from ecclesias- 


' 


tical bondace. 


‘Our wishes relative to this important subject have long been 
before bs and the public. Need we again repeat them? They 
are simply to establis h a free community among ourselves, where 


we may unite, in the name of Christ. te labour for our support, and 
worship God according to his revealed will, and the dictates of our 
OW consciences. 

‘With respect to our spiritual concerns, you appoint a cbaplain, 
and give directions for our mode of w orship. Where is there, we 
rould ask, a community to whom the privilege of choosing their 
wn Minister, and managing their own spiritual affairs, is denied ? 

> Hebrew Christians. desirous of being in amity with all denom- 
ita is, but called by none, require that their spi iritual concerns 
should be conducted by their own brethren, in order that the 
Hebrew Christian church may not become a sectarian institution ; 


- 


Saas 


but this would inevitably be the case, or at least be considered so, 
should you appoint a clergyman of any. denomination as its spiritual 
superintendent. 


‘If an uncommon measure of love, zeal, and sympathy is required 
in ministering to the spiritual wants of this flock ; if a thorough 
e of their national character, and acquaintance with their 

ingnage, together with their prejudices and objections against 
Christianity, are in idispensable requisites in their teachers, you will 
a 


5 
=) 

‘ 
» 
1") 
oF 
D 


dmit. that He' w Christians are themselves fit instruments to 
give Christiaa ° aalial to their brethren. Moreover, a Hebrew 


Christian would neither as a minister nor teacher, exhaust by salary 
the funds of the society: like the other members, he w ould put his 
earnings into the common rier surv. 

Wi th regard to your rules for the management of our temporal 
concerns, we request you to reconsider them, and then tell us whe- 
ther they do ot ra ther belong to the regulations of an almshouse 
or an asylum. than a free comm: inity.—for what weil educated and 
enlightened Hebrew would wish to join the settlement under such 
al) aspect. 

‘We think it the daty of every true Christian to deny himself, 
seexing not his own but his neighbour’s weal: we are willing to 
act on this principle. Can we do more? But you seem to exact 
a degree of self-denial above what the Gospel enjoins, in requiring 
that, as babes in their nonage, we should put the earnings, which 
some may acquire by the sweat of their brow, and others by the 
talents and attainments they possess, in your hands for your dis- 
posal, thus leaving ourselves dependent on your discretion for 
our very clothing. 
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‘We are providentially here not alene for ourselves, but in some 
degree as the representatives of those of our brethren, whom the 
Lord may send to partake with us of the dearest blessing of a free 
country, liberty of conscience. We are sufficiently sequainted 
with their sentiments to anticipate their agreement with our deter- 
mination, never willingly to submit either to temporal or spiritual 
bondage. We are, Gentlemen, yours respectfully in every good 
work. Erasmus H. Simon, 

Bernarp JApowsisky, 


‘ The nineteenth Anniversary of the Unitarian Fund, was held in 
London, on the 25th May, at the Finsbury Chapel, and after re- 
ligious services had been performed by the Rev. Messrs. Chinnock 
and Berry, J. 'T. Rutt, Esq. was called to. the chair, and the com- 
mittee’s report was read by the Rev. W. J. Fox, Secretary. The 
Report was unusually interesting, especially that part which related 
to Christianity in India. It appears that very liberal subscriptions 
have been made towards the support of the Rev. Mr. Adam, a 
Unitarian Missionary at Calcutta, and to the erection of a Chapel 
in et city.’ 

‘Mr. W right being alluded to, rose, and ameng other remarks 
said, that “ he had not feared to preach the Gospel of Christ, when 
in England, he was liable to fine and imprisonment, and ia Scot- 
land to be hanged by the neck till he was dead. Happily, through 
the exertions of the Chairman, Mr. Smith, that danger no longer ex- 
isted 5 and through the exertions of the Society, truth had marched 
on victorious,” 

‘The meeting was also addressed by the Rev. W. J. Fox, from 
whose speech we give the following extracts. 

‘After acknowledging the kindness with which on each anni- 
versary of the Society, they were in the habit of expressing 
their approbation of his labours, Mr. Fox proceeded to observe, 
that it was probably the last time this Society would ever meet, as 
on the morrow it was likely to change its state of being 3 but it 
was not sinking into the grave from decrepitude, but expanding 
into a more enlarge d existence, to become the instrument of still 
more extensive usefulness. On that day nineteen years, that-Soci- 
ety had been formed by seven persons. It then undertook a good 
work, under much discouragement ; it persevered 3 it prospered 
and triumphed. Daniel Eaton, a name honorable for perseverance 
in support: of truth, was its founder. Tomorrow, he might look 
on it with the same feelings the Indian did on his dead son, when 
he said “he never told a lie, and never turned his back upon an 
enemy.” The Unitarian Fund Society, had never sought to de- 
ceive, and had never shrunk before power from publishing the 
truth (cheers.)—The Society had done much, but the Association, 
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by embracing every subject connected with the Unitarian cause, 
would be enabled to effect much more. It was gratifying to all his 
hopes and feelings, to have the establishment of a mission in Ual- 

cutta secured by the liberal subscriptions, that had been made for 
that purpose the last week.’ 


‘ British and Foreign Unitarian Association.—At a general 
meeting of the Friends of Unitarian Christianity, held at the London 
Tavern, on Thursday, May 26, 1825, T. Gibson, Esq. in the 
ae ur, the following resolutions were passed : 

. That a general Society be formed for the promotion of the 
siduaielel of Unitarian Christianity at home and abroad; the sup- 
port of its worship; the diffusion of biblical, theological, and litera- 
ry knowledze, or topics connected with it; and the maintenance ot 
the civil rights and interests of its professors. 

‘2. The Society shall be denominated, The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

‘Tt shall consist of district Associations, communicating with the 
central body, and sending representatives thereto; of congregations 
of fellowship funds, communicating in. like manner ; of individual 
subscribers ; and of honorary members. 

‘An explanation of what is intended by District Associations ; 
Congregations on Fellowship Funds, and the qualifications of in- 
dividual members, follow these resolutions, which our limits will 
not permit us to transcribe.’ 

It is worth remarking, that the American Unitarian Association 
was formed the day preceding. 


Unitarian Miscellany.—The intelligence which we have received 
trom the West, shows the importance of Periodical Publications, 
and how necessary it is that Unitarians exert themselves in diffusing 
their opinions. Every day discloses the good, which resulted from 
the establishment of the Unitarian Miscellany ; it extended the 
prince! iples of Unitariarism more generally than any other publica- 

tion in our country, and has made an impression, which will not be 
cuatly erased.—Ch. Inq. 


Theological School in Cambridge.—The annual visitation took 
place in the Chapel of University Hall, on Friday, 19th of August. 
Dissertations were read as usual by members of the different classes. 

The Annual Discourse before the Society for promoting Theo- 
logical Education in Harvard University, was delivered on the 
evening of August 21, by the Rev. J. Brazer, of Salem. The 
Society met on the following Tuesday, for the choice of officers, 
and received the Reports of the Directors and Annual Committee 
on the affairs of the Institution. Further particulars will be given 
in a future number. 












































